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CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 

Oy the importance of Indian corn to the Ameri- 
can farmer, notbing need be said. It is of more 
value even, in a national point of view, than wheat. 
No cereal cultivated in temperate latitudes affords 
per acre so much nutritious food for man and beast. 
In one sense, too, it is a “fallow crop,” as it affords 
an opportunity of cleaning the land by the use of 
the horse-hoe while growing. On the rich, new 
lends of the West, we may apply to corn what has 
peen well said of the turnip in Great Britain — “It 
ig the sheet anchor of our agriculture.” We fear, 
however, that it differs from the turnip in one very 
important respect. Its growth does not increase 
the amount of nitrogen or ammonia on the farm. 
It isa crop for rich land—land that is too rich, 
too low, and too loose for wheat. It will flourish 
om the best wheat land; but wheat will not suc- 
ceed well on the best corn land. To grow corn on 
land that will produce good wheat, is not, as a gen- 
eral rule, to be commended, 

We have said that corn will succeed on land too 
low for wheat. This is true; but corn requires a 
dry soil. It is a mistake to suppose that all high 
land is dry and al! low land wet. Mr. Sway, near 
Geneva, N. Y., who has laid over fifty miles of 
drain-tiles on his farm, found that the highest parts 
of his farm required as much again draining as the 
lower portions. On low land, a few open ditches 
are often sufficient to carry off all the water; but 
on a springy hill-side, thorough underdraining is 


Land for corn must be dry. We recollect walk- 
ing through a magnificent field of corn on the thor- 
@tghly underdrained farm of our friend Jonw 
Jommerox. One of the underdrains was choked 
up, and there the crop was a failure, Corn delights 
in 8 loose, dry, warm soil. If it is surcharged with 
water, all the sunshine of our hottest summers can 
Bot make it warm, and all the manure that can be 
pat on it will not make the corn yield a maximum 


top. In passing along the various railroads, we 


have often been saddened to see thousands of acres 
of land planted to corn which, by a little under- 
draining, would have produced magnifiéent crops 
of this grandest of cereals, but which presented a 
miserable spectacle of yellow, sickly, stunted, half- 
starved plants, struggling for very life. We have 
ever been willing to apologize for the shortcomings 
of American farmers, We know the difficulties 
under which many of them labor. We do believe 
them to be, as a whole, “intelligent and enterpris- 
ing.” But these sickly corn fields are well calcu- 
lated to create a very different impression. We 
have frequently to repeat the German proverb — 
“To know is not to beable.” These farmers know 
how to raise good corn, but they are not always 
able to put in practice improved methods of culti- 
vation, Many, however, might do better than they 
do. The country is in an embarrassed condition. 
Willing hands can not find labor. Good crops alone 
can save us from still greater poverty and suffering. 
One good harvest would set the wheels of trade 
and manufacturing industry in motion, and usher 
in a gladsome period of national prosperity. But 
it is vain to hope for good crops without godd cul- 
tivation. 

Farmers know how to raise good corn—know 
how to plant and cultivate. We can do little ex- 
cept to urge upon them, as a patriotic duty, the 
necessity of putting forth their best efforts the 
coming season, Our cities and villages are thronged 
with idle hands; set them to work. Do what you 
can toward draining the land. Plow it well, and 
prepare a good seed-bed. Mark out the land both 
ways, so as to plant in straight rows, and then use 
the cultivator freely. Do not suffer a weed to 
grow and rob the corn of food and moisture. Oon- 
stant stirring of the sdil decomposes its organic 
matter and renders available the food of plante 
lying latent in it; it enables it to attract ammonia 
and to condense moisture from the atmosphere, 
while it furnishes a loose and warm bed for the 





roots to grow in. 
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We have spent considerable time and money in 
experimenting with the various fertilizers for Indi- 
ancorn. We know the importance of the subject. 
But we are satisfied that, for the country at large, 
good plowing, proper preparation of the land, early 
planting, and good and thorough affer-culture, are 
of far greater importance. Throughout the vast 
corn-growing region of America, if we can remove 
stagnant water, prepare the land properly, plant in 
good season, and use the horse-hoe freely, the soil 
in the majority of cases is rich enough to produce 
fair and remunerative crops of corn. Still, unlike 
wheat and other cereals, it is impossible to make 
land too rich for corn; and it should be borne in 
mind that it costs no more to plant and cultivate a 
crop of corn that will yield sixty bushels per acre, 
than one that yields only thirty bushels. Of course, 
the most profitable land for corn is that which is 
naturally rich—too rich for wheat; but, in the 
New England States, very profitable crops are 
raised on poor soil by the aid of heavy manuring. 
Levi Bartiert says: “ Of thirty-five crops of In- 
dian corn offered for premium in Massachusetts, 
the average profit over all expenses exceeded $51 
per acre.” It is the opinion of many good farmers, 
that manure is more profitably applied to corn 
than to any other crop. An excellent farmer in 
this neighborhood thinks the cheapest way to raise 
corn is on clover sod. He lets the clover grow as 
long as possible in the spring, and then turns it 
under just before planting the corn. The clover 
furnishes manure, and he says the worms also feed 
on it and seldom injure the corn. A handful of 
plaster scattered on the hill before the first hoeing, 
is generally considered profitable in this section. 





Sneer Potsonep By A Citemican Wasu.-——Last 
year, an English farmer dipped his sheep, after 
shearing, in a chemical solution, purchased of a 
chemist at. Berwick. . The sheep were turned into 
a large grass field. Heavy rains ensued, and washed 
the solution from the sheep on to the grass. This 
poisoned grass was eaten by the sheep, and also by 
an ox andadonkey. Beth the latter and 700 of 
the former died. The farmer sued the chemist who 
sold the wash. <A great deal of scientific evidence 
was adduced on both sides. The jury returned a 
verdict for plaintiff—damages £1,400, or $7,200. 


i + 





Porators AND, PLastar.— When seed potatoes 
are cut, it is well to roll them jp plaster. We know 
farmers who think this one of the best means of 
preventing the rot. If smeared with tar water and 
then dried with plaster—as seed corn jis usually 
treated —so much the better. 





———————— 
CULTIVATION OF BUCKWHEAT. 





Ir has been said that buckwheat occupies the 
same position among grains as the donkey Goes 
among animals— useful, but not popular. It wil} 
grow on the poorest of sandy soils; can be sown 
later than any other grain; and is one of the best 
crops for cleaning the land and for killing wire. 
worms and other injurious grubs. It has been 
extensively used for plowing in as a manure. But 
though it has proved beneficial for this purpose, it 
is not as good as many other crops that might be 
used — such as white lupin, spurry, red clover, &e, 

In clearing off poor and hilly land, buckwheat js 
admirable for the first crop. We have seen excel. 
lent crops on such land in New England, where 
apparently no other crop would thrive. On such 
land, however, it is exceedingly grateful for me. 
nure. On the farm of Mr. Henry Sanz, of Lee, 
Mass., we saw a crop of buckwheat on a rough 
hill-side, where half the field had been top-dreased 
with 100 Ibs. of Peruvian guano per acre; and on 
this half the crop was at least double what it was 
on the other half, where no guano was used. An 
experienced farmer says, “barn-yard manure, 
whether green or rotted, ashes, lime, and plaster, 
all seem to produce a wonderful effect when ap- 
plied to this crop.” 


Buckwheat is often sown too early. When too 
early, the hot sun is apt to blast the flowers. The 
middle of June, in this section, is considered the 
best time to sow; though, in New England, good 
crops are often obtained when sown as late as the 
4th of July. In sections where there is danger of 
frosty nights early in the fall, it must be sown early, 
as a slight frost often destroys the crop. We must 
endeavor to steer between the two dangers—blast- 
ing of the flowers in the summer, when sown early; 
and the destruction of the crop by frost in the fall, 
when sown late. It succeeds well sown on clover 
or grass sod. Formerly, it was considered best to 
break up the land in the spring, and cultivate and 
harrow it a few times before sowing; but latterly 
the practice is to pasture the land, and break up 
immediately before sowing. From three pecks to 
a bushel is the usual quantity of seed. 


Of the uses of buckwheat, we need not speak. 
Everybody likes buckwheat cakes on a cold win- 
ter’s morning. It is good food for poultry. Hogs 
thrive ppon and are fond of it. When crushed, it 
is gaod feed for horses—more nutritious, it is said, 
than oats. It is good for milch cows, imcreasing 
the quantity and richness of the milk. Bees will 
travel considerable distance to find a field of buck- 
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wheat in flower, though it is said the honey is not 
as good as from clover, &c. 

There are several varieties of buckwheat, but the 
one commonly cultivated (Polygonum fagopyrum) 
is probably the best. We annex a cut of the plant 
in flower. 





ECUCKWHBAT. 


We throw out these hasty remarks this month 
in order to elicit the experience of our correspond- 
ents in time for the June number. Let us hear 
from you early. 





Sowrxe Oats wirnour Prowrse.—Mr. 8. H. 
McConnxx1, of Chester county, Pa., writes us that 
he has practiced sowing oats on corn ground 
without plowing, and finds the practice very ad- 
vantageous. The oats can be sown earlier in the 
spring than if you have to wait tilk the ground 
is in proper condition to plow. Last year, when 
the oat crop in his section was nearly. a total 
failure, he had fifty bushels. per acra from oats 
sown early on unplowed land, and+ merely oulti- 


DOES IT PAY TO WASH SHEEP? 


A writer in the last number of the American . 
Stock Journal thinks the practice of washing sheep 
should be given up, for the following reasons: 

First, It is of no conceivable advantage to the 
sheep; but, on the contrary, often proves exceed- 
ingly injurious, Severe colds and coughs almost 
always break out in the flock immediately after 
washing, and often lay the foundation of other and 
more serious disorders, 

Second, Nothing is saved to the manufacturer by 
the washing; for washed and unwashed wools aro 
alike subjected to the same cleansing process, 





Third, If sheep are washed, they must necessa- 
rily carry their fleece well into hot weather, which 
is very uncomfortable and unnatural. 

Fourth, Much wool is lost by being pulled out 
by bushes and briars in the pastures, and by the 
slivers of the fences. There is also considerable 
loss from the legs and bellies of the sucking ewes, 

He thinks, “from several years’ experience in 
shearing sheep early in an unwashed state,” that it 
is conducive to their health. “The proper time 
for shearing,” he says, “is before the sheep go to 
grass in the spring. They should be well sheltered 
for some ten or fifteen days after the wool is taken 
off; after which time no storm will injure sheep 
that are in good flesh. Every wool-grower should 
have comfortable sheds for his sheep during the 
winter; and with them there is no danger in shear- 
ing as early as the first of May in New England, 
and much earlier in the South and, West.” 

This question is worthy of consideration. That 
the health of sheep often suffers from careless wash- 
ing, there can be no doubt. The sheep are some- 
times driven three or four miles in a hot sun, and, 
while prostrated by heat, are plunged into cold 
water. Such a practice must be injuriovs. On the 
other hand, sheep can be washed without injury to 
their health. They should not be washed till the 
water is warm enough to bathe in comfortably. 
Then, if the sheep have not been hastily driven, 
they will] not suffer by the process. 

The principal reason for washing sheep is to re- 
move impurities and reduce the wool to a more 
general standard. True, it has to be washed over 
again by the manufacturers; but if it was not 
washed at all on the backs of the sheep, there 
would be much less uniformity in regard to the 
impurities than when washed. Flocks that had 
been carelessly wintered would afford dirtier wool 
than-those properly managed, and the good flock- 
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neighbors. The buyers would adopt a general 
standard, and they would make the farmers suffer 
for the increased risk incurred in buying dirty 
wool. Good sheep-breeders now complain, and 
justly, that there is not enough difference made by 
buyers in the price of fine and coarse wool; and it 
seems to us if sheep were not washed, the buyers 
would discriminate even less in their favor. The 
interests of wool-growers and wool-buyers are to 
some extent identical. Both can judge pretty ac- 
curately of the quality and value of a lot of wool; 
but it would be difficult to estimate the amount of 
impurities in unwashed wool, and the buyer would 
make the farmer pay for the increased risk. It is 
precisely the same in regard to cleaning wheat. 
A farmer who sells his wheat in a foul state may, 
for once, get more for the unwinnowed mass than 
for the smaller quantity of good wheat it contains; 
but in the end the farmers suffer from such care- 
lessness. It seems to us such would be the case 
in regard to this question of washing sheep. An 
eminent woolen-manufacturer, of Lowell, Mass., 
says: “The cheating practice of selling wool un- 
washed is short-sighted, inasmuch as the ‘clean 
thing’ brings a price proportionate. We always fix 
the price per lb. by the quantity of scoured wool 
the fleeces will yield. In our purchases, we fre- 
quently make a difference of five cents per lb. in 
precisely similar qualities.” This advance is am- 
ply sufficient to compensate for the time and Jabor 
required to wash the sheep. We hope some of our 
sheep-farmers will put the question to a test this 
season. 

Sheep-washing is usually done about the last 
week in May, in the Northern and Western States 
and in Canada. The rule should be to wait till 
warm weather has set in; otherwise the sheep may 
suffer, and perhaps many perish from cold and ex- 
posure. The best place to wash sheep in is a run- 
ning stream of pure water, with a clean bottom. 
The following method is familiar to many of our 
readers. The stream may be dammed up say three 
or four feet high. At the lower part of the dam 
place a couple of box troughs, open at the top, 
some eight or ten feet long, across the end of which 
place a piece of board with an upright stick nailed 
to it fora handle. The board slides in a groove, 
and is raised or lowered at pleasure, to allow the 
water to escape through the troughs. Boards are 
laid underneath the lower ends of the troughs for 
the washers to stand on. The sheep are confined 
in a yard close by, made of rails or hurdles. After 
the tags have been removed from the sheep with a 
pair of shears, they are handed, one at a time, to 





the washers, who hold them under the end of the 
trough, turning them about to receive the full ben- 
efit of the falling water. If the fall of water is 
considerable—say from two to six feet—a couple 
of turns and a good squeeze of the wool all round 
will be sufficient to remove all impurities, 

After washing, the sheep should be turned into 
a clean pasture, and allowed to remain at least g 
week before shearing, to enable the wool to acquire 
enough yolk or oil to confer that softness and elas- 
ticity so much prized by the manufacturers, ¢ ° 
which also adds to the weight of the fleece. 








GRUBS IN THE HEADS OF SHEEP. 





Tus disease, which is sometimes very trouble- 
some, is caused by an insect ((@stras ovis) which is 
very similar to the horse-bot or gad-fly (Gstrus 
equus). It deposits its eggs about August, in the 
nostrils of the sheep. By the warmth and moist- 
ure of the parts, they are almost immediately 
hatched, and the little maggots (fig. 2) crawl up 
the nose and find their way to the frontal cavities 
of the head. In the act of passing up the nose, 
they seem to give great annoyance to the sheep, 
which run about furiously, seeming almost mad. 
Here they remain, feeding on the mucus secreted 
by the nostrils, till the following summer, by which 
time the grubs are an inch long (fig. 1). At some 
time between the middle of April and the end of 
July, these larve attain their full growth, and seek 
to escape from their prison. They give great an- 
noyance to the sheep at this time, causing them to 
continually stamp their feet and sneeze violently. 
After leaving the head of the sheep, they enter the 
ground, and become hard, brown pupa (fig. 8). 
From these the flies emerge in from forty to sixty 
days, and may be seen on the rails, and fences in 
the neighborhood of a flock of sheep till September, 
and they may then be easily destroyed. The fly 
(fig. 5 —magnified, fig. 6,) is smaller than the size 
of the larva would indicate, and is of a brownish 
tint, with five black rings on the back. The head 
of the fly (fig. 4) is large in size, and of a yellowish 
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hue. The wings almost cover the body, and are 
prettily striped and veined. 

The popular theory that the grub causes death 
by boring through the walls of the brain, is absurd. 
The experiments of Vatisnizr1 go to show that the 
Gistrus ovis never eats; and this is the now received 
opinion. 

Few sheep are exempt from the presence of these 
grubs, and they may, and probably do, add to the 
jrritation of the animal when affected with catarrh. 
But it is the fly that produces the evil ascribed to 
this insect, by the annoyance it causes the sheep 
while endeavoring to form a lodgement for its eggs, 
in the warm weather of summer. 

The best preventive of the attacks of this insect 
is to thoroughly tar the noses of the sheep in the 
early part of summer, and to mix a little tar with 
their salt occasionally. Tobacco smoke, when 
forced into the nostrils of the sheep, will cause the 
worms to drop out and thus perish. Or, take four 
ounces of Scotch snuff, and pour over it a quart of 
boiling water ; stir it well; and when cold, take a 
syringe and inject about a tablespoonful up each 
nostril. The sheep should be placed on its back, 
with its head on the ground. Force the mixture 
as much as possible into the cavities of the head, 
keeping the point of the syringe up for this pur- 
pose, or the liquid will run into the throat. It will 
make the sheep very drunk, but no danger need be 
apprehended. 





WHEAT MILDEW OR RUST. 


Turs disease produced even greater injury to the 
wheat crop of portions of the United States and 
Canada, Jast year, than that terrible little insect 
the midge or weevil. We have no remedy to offer 
for either the midge or the mildew. One thing, 
however, is certain—the drier we can make the 
soil, and the earlier we can bring the crop to ma- 
turity, the less danger is there of injury. Under- 
draining, good summer-fallows, appropriate ma- 
nuring, and sowing early varieties of wheat, will 
ve found the best methods of mitigating the injuri- 
ous effects of the mildew as well as of the midge. 
Land that abounds in organic matter, and which 
produces an excess or st>aw, is favorable to mildew. 
In the majority of seasons, it is poor policy to sow 
low, rich land, to wheat. We shoc!¢ »lart such 
land with corn, or lay it down in meadow, and use 
the produce for making manure to be used on the 
dry, upland portions of the farm. Sow wheat only 
on the best land, cultivate and manure it as well as 
possible ; and it will be fond that a fewer number 





or at all events more profit, than the too prevalent 
practice of sowing a large breadth, irrespective of . 
its adaptation or culture. 





WHEAT MILDEW. 


Wheat mildew or rust is due.to the attack of a 
parasitic fungus, a cut of which, greatly magnified, 
we annex. There are few wheat crops, be the sea- 
son what it may, in which mildew does not exist; 
but it is only when atmospheric circumstances are 
favorable that its growth is so rapid as to be very 
injurious. We can not control these climatic cir- 
cumstances. All we can do is to avoid sowing on 
low land and in situations favorable to the spread 
of mildew. 

The following plan is said to have been adopted 
with considerable advantage : 

In the morning, while the dew is still on the 
ground, two men start to the field with a piece of 
stout twine cr a small rope; each takes hold of 
one end, and, taking their stations in the adjoining 
furrows, they walk together across the field, draw- 
ing the string over the heads of the wheat, causing 
them to bend and spring up again, thus shaking off 
ail moisture on the stalk. It is necessary to watch 
the weather after the wheat commences to blossom, 
and repeat the operation every time danger is ap- 
prehended from the appearance of a heavy dew or 
shower followed by a still atmosphere and strong 
sunshine, till the grain is out of the milk, when all 
danger of rust may be considered over. 








Witt Mares propuce Ootts arrer Mures? — 
Several correspondents give us some facts which 





of acres, properly managed, will yield more wheat, 


prove that they will. 
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THE INSECT WHICH DESTROYS THE WHEAT-MIDGE 


Ture is an invaluable 
little insect, called Platy- 
gaster tipule, whose prov- 
ince is to feed upon and 
destroy the wheat-midge 
(Cecidomyia tritici), It 
is sometimes very abund- 
ant in England; but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frren, en- 
tomologist to the New York State Agricultural 
Society, it is not known in this country. The 
wheat-midge has been imported here, but not the 
parasite designed by nature to keep it in check. 
The Doctor has made efforts to import this para- 
site, and we hope will be successful. 

In England, this parasite frequents grasses and 
wheat in June, July, and August, when the females 
are seen flying about or running over the ears to 
deposit a single egg in each of the midge larva. 
She is shining pitch color, with longish, ten-jointed 
horns, a little clubbed and flail-shaped; head 
globose; eyes lateral; trunk oval; body small, 
obovate, narrowed at the base, with a long curved 
oviduct concealed in the belly; four wings, trans- 
parent, without nervures, superior ones very large ; 
legs strong, bright ochreous; thighs and shanks 
clubbed ; feet long, slender, and five-jointed. Ex- 
pands 1} line. We annex acut (1, natural size; 
2, magnified.) 





REARENG CALVES. 











WE have received several] letters from esteemed 
correspondents, on this subject, all agreeing that 
early calves are the most thrifty and the best to 
raise. We know a thrifty Scotch farmer, now re- 
siding in Canada, who raises the biggest and fattest 
calves for the butcher, without new milk. He gives 
them well boiled oatmeal porridge, with just enough 
skim milk stirred in to enable the calves to drink it. 

An experienced farmer of Niagara county, N.Y., 
says: ‘ Undoubtedly the best mode of raising calves 
would be to allow them to run with the cows; but 
this method is too expensive for general adoption.” 
He recommends new milk for the first few days, 
after which they ean have skim milk with a little 
meal stirred into it, gradually increasing the quan- 
tity of meal as the ealf grows older, keeping the 
calf in good pasture. The meal may be of oats and 
barley or buckwheat, or ali three, and should be 
kept up til] winter. 

Another correspondent, writing fsom Vernon, 
Towa, recommends giving calves milk, and porridge 





made of middlings, boiled, with the addition of rh 
egg to each mess, and plenty of good tender grass, 
Another, from Jefferson county, N. Y., recom. 
mends that after two wecks old the calf should be 
fed with coagulated milk three times a day through 
the summer, and says the calves will be as 
and fat as if allowed to run with the cow. 
Another, from Pennsylvania, recommends, after 
three weeks old, sour milk, with bran or corn megj 
mixed with it; also keeping the calves in a dark 
stable during the hot days of summer. 


large 





ARE AMERICAN FARMERS INTELLIGENT? 


Eps. GeneskE Farmer:— Two weeks ago, I was 
on a tour through a part of Cayuga county, and 
will endeavor to tell you about matters and things 
so far as I saw there. 

I passed a field there last September, (a plowed, 
field,) on which men were spreading rotted manure 
made by cattle or sheep, or by both. I then 
thought the owner was preparing for a good wheaf 
crop. When I passed this time, I saw he had only 
manured part of the field. On the part manured 
the wheat is strong, of fine color, and will un 
doubtedly make a fine crop; while on the unma- 
nured part I could see none alive from the road; 
so it is either dead or nearly so. As a good deal 
of the manure was on the surface, I concluded it 
had been harrowed in with the seed. Now there 
is neither theory, science, nor agricultural chemis- 
try in this, but plain, practical common sense; and 
as farmers pass that field daily, one would suppose 
men of intelligence would manure in the same man- 
ner. I found the wheat in that county looking pale 
and yellow, and altogether worse than it does in 
this county. Whether it is owing to it being later 
in that county, or lack of manure, or owing to the 
soil, I don’t know; but there is some cause for 
ours looking so much better than theirs. Yet I 
saw many underdrains discharging into the ditches 
along the highways. 

I was in a number of their cattle-yards, and in 
only one of them did T see anything like intelli- 
gence (enterprise is out of the question) in keeping 
their stock, only one yard that 1 saw being littered. 
In all the others the cattle were loaded with dung 
—at least all those parts that came in contact with 
it when they were compelled to lie down; and in 
not a single yard did I see a box or rack of any 
kind to put their fodder in. True, as the yards 
were become so filthy, some took the fodder out- 
side the yards and laid it on the clean ground, 
which was a great improvement. In one yard, I 
noticed horses, cattle, and a few lean ewes, with 
young lambs, all eating at a half-rotted straw 
stack; the other part of the yard was a complete 
mass of dung, and not 2 handful of straw on it. 
saw the ewes and lambs turned to one side of thé 
yard, and a2 few ears of corn thrown down on the 
dung heap to them, which they went at greedily ; 
but as they shelled it off the cob, much of it fel] on 
the dung, and neither that nor the under side of the 
ear could they eat, as sheep will die of hunger 
rather than eat anything that has a bad smell. 








Now I have no doubt that every one of these 
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farmers could make good boxes or racks to hold 
the fodder for their animals, and any man could 
nail two boards together to make a sheep trough, 
and there are many ways of threshing corn at little 
cost. Two men and a pair of horses will tread off 
100 bushels of corn in much less than a day ; a 
man with a flail will thresh over 30 bushels in a 
day; or two men with one of Mr. Burra.r’s shell- 
ers will shell over 40 bushels in Jess than a day. 

Now, if the farmers have the intelligence and 
enterprise you say they have, is it not strange to 
find such a state of things in a rich county like 
Cayuga? You ought to take a trip through that 
county, and induce them to do better: but don’t 
tell them they are the best read and most intelli- 
gent and enterprising farmers on the globe; but 
tell them their faults, and try to induce them to 
improve. 

I can not keep any kind of stock profitably, un- 
less I have racks or boxes to put their fodder in, 
with mangers or troughs for meal and grain, and 
dry and clean beds to lie on. I would rather keep 
less stock, and have litter enough for them to lie 
upon, with hay, rather than let them lie in dirt. 
“Many years ago, I was of the opinion that a certain 
‘amount of hay was worth five to six dollars per 
ton to tread into manure by either cattle or sheep, 
where the owner has not straw enough for that 
“purpose; and I am of that opinion still. 

Our wheat looks very well; I don’t know that I 
‘ever saw it look any better at this season of the 
year: but I am a little afraid I shall have some loss 
by the white worm that destroyed some of the best 
wheat in this neighborhood last year, about the 
last of April and early in May. I have some fear 
of a part of mine, but it is too early to be sure of it. 

Near Geneva, N. ¥., Mar. 28,1859. JOHN JOHNSTON. 


Remarxs.—We thank our respected friend Jonn- 
tun for his interesting letter. We have seen many 
such farms and farmers as he describes. The pic- 
ture is to the life. But it can not be that this is a 
fair representation of the American farmer. The 
{immense number of corn-shellers manufactured and 
Sold, is evidence that American farmers are not 


saving implements. Any improved agricultural 
implement or machine meets with ready and ex- 
tensive sale, 

The farmer would doubtless have found it to his 
interest to have manured the whole of his land for 
wheat ; but instead of censuring him for not doing 


much of it as he could. To obtain sufficient ma- 
nure, is one of the grand difficulties American 
farmers have to contend with. It does not follow 
because they do not make as much manure as the 
farmers of England, that they are not intelligent. 
Meat is higher in England than here. The climate 
is better adapted for the production of turnips and 


they can be eaten on the land by sheep. England 
scours the world for cattle-foods and manures. 
Beans from the overflowing banks of the Nile, lin- 
seed and cotton-seed cakes from the fertile valley 
of the Mississippi, Carob beans (the “husks which 
the swine did eat”) from sacred Palestine, dried flesh 
and bones from Buenos Ayres, nitrate of soda from 
Peru, and guano from the distant islands of the sea, 
all find their way to the quiet fields of “ merrie old 
England.” We once heard one of the best farmers 
of England, a thoroughly scientific man, and one 
whose opinion on this snbject is eminently worthy 
of respect, declare that it was impossible for a 
farmer to make manure enough on his farm, unless 
he imported some cattle-food or artificial manures. 
If this is so in a country where half the land is 
occupied with turnips and clover, grown for the 
purpose of furnishing manure, how difficult must it 
be for the American farmer to make all the manure 
he requires, 

Our friend thinks “men of intelligence” would 
see the advantage of harrowing in manure with the 
wheat. We think the practice is a good one. But 
the experiment alluded to by Mr. J. does not prove 
that such is the case, There is nothing to show 
that the manure would not have done as much 
good if it had been plowed in. Because a farmer 
passes that field daily, and yet does not adopt the 
practice, it is hardly fair to accuse him of a lack of 
intelligence — especially as the practice has been 
condemned (erroneously, as we believe,) by nearly 
all scientific writers and by the majority of practi- 
cal farmers. 

We have no wish to tell such farmers as our 
friend describes, that “they are the best read, the 
most intelligent and enterprising farmers on the 
globe.” We are quite willing to “tell them their 
faults ;” but we are not likely to have the opportu- 
nity. Such men do not read the Genesee Farmer. 
That there are many such farmers in the United 
States, we have no doubt; but this is no reason for 
the unmeasured abuse of the American farmers in 
which too many of our so-called scientific writers 
have so long indulged. We are not ignorant of 
their faults — of their comparative slovenliness and 
love of change—of their indisposition to expend 
money in underdraining and other permanent im- 
provements. But these characteristic faults are 
incident to a new country, where rich lands are 
continually thrown into market, where railroads 
are developing the resources of new tracts of coun- 
try, and where there are snch abundant opportu- 
nities for speculation. We can hardly be surprised, 
however much we may deplore, if even intelligent 





other root crops, and the winters are so mild that 


men are generally willing to sell their farms and 
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try their fortune in some of these new fields of en- 
terprise. This ever-present thought of “selling 
out” greatly retards the seh seme of permanent 
improvements. But who shall say that the effect 
on the whole has not been beneficial—that the 
country at large is not the richer for it? The 
standard of agriculture in the older-settled States 
would have been far higher, had it not been for 
the new, rich lands at the West. That in many 
cases it would have been far better to have devel- 
oped the resources of the soil at home, rather than 
to seek to acquire sudden wealth in the new States, 
there can be no doubt. Much personal misery and 


great national loss have been the result of this reck- | 


less speculation. But these are merely the concom- 
itant evils of that spirit of enterprise without which 
the interior of this vast continent would still have 
been an unbroken forest. 


—- 


HOW SHALL WE IMPROVE OUR HIGHWAYS? 

We make the following extracts from several 
communications received on this important subject. 
They will be read with interest. 











Tue modes of expending money in repairing 
roads are different in different States. In Penn- 
sylvania they appoint or elect a supervisor for each 
township, whose duty it is to keep the roads in 
good repair, and bring in his bill for the same, 
which, without regard to amount, must be paid. 
This mode is, in my opinion, objectionable, trom 
the fact that it is in the power of one man to ex- 
pend any amount of money, without control.— 
Again, with one supervisor in each township, to 
work the roads in a reasonable time, he must em- 
ploy more hands than he can work to advantage. 
It is a fact, I think, that twelve men will do more 
work than forty or fifty, according to the number 
employed. 

In New Jersey the roads are worked differently. 
At the annual town meeting, held in April, it is 
left to a vote of the voters of the township to say 
how much money shall be raised by tax for roads. 
There is an amount fixed upon for that purpose. 
The township is laid off in small districts, and each 
district has an overseer, elected by the voters of 
the district. The town committee apportions the 
amount of money voted for roads to the several 
districts, according to length, condition, &e. If, in 
the judgment of the overseer, the amount appor- 
tioned to his district will not make the roads in a 
lawful condition, he calls one or more of the town 
committee, who order him to do the work neces- 
sary to make the roads passable. At the meeting 
of the committee in the fall, (in October, I think,) 
the different overseers hand in their bills, and re- 
ceive an order on the township collector for the 
amount. 

This mbde I think is also objectionable. The roads 
are often neglected for want of means to work them. 
Some overseers, rather than call the committee, will 
leave the roads umfinished. Others, after the call 
of the committee, will run their bills to an unrea- 





= a 
sonable length, for the sake of a “job.” Again by 
this arrangement, the hands employed (generally in 
May) must wait until December for their wages, 
Your mode of repairing roads, or rather your 
mode of expending money for the repair of 
roads in New York, I am unacquainted with, | 
would submit it to your consideration, whether it 
would not be better and more economical to adopt 
a plan something like this: When the people meet 
to transact their township business, elect their 
officers, &c., let them ascertain how many miles of 
road they have in the township, and then put ont 
the roads of the township by contract to the low- 
est bidder, either by the mile or for the repairs of 
all the roads in the township, the contractor givin 
bonds and security for the faithful performance of 
the contract, to be subject to the order and dicta- 
tion of the town committee. Could we not by this 
mode keep our roads in better repair, with less ex- 
pense, than we do under our present arrangement; 
and the hands employed would then get their pay 
as they do their work. W. I. SNYDER, 
Rosemont, New Jersey. 


Tue law places the supervision of the highways 
in each town under one or three commissioners, as 
the towns shall elect, and who are to divide the 
highways into convenient road districts, which dis- 
tricts are placed under the charge of overseers, 
one for each district. The commissioners levy an 
annual labor tax on the taxable inhabitants of each 
town, in addition to a poll tax of at least one day 
on each white male citizen of 21 years of age, 
This tax amounts to about half a day to one hun- 
dred dollars of valuation of property, as assessed by 
the town assessors. A warrant is made by the 
commissioners to the overseers, directing them to 
cause at least one-half of the labor assessed upon 
their districts to be worked in June, and the bal- 
ance when most needed by the highways, and to 
make returns of what they have done in the prem- 
ises, &c. 

Now let us take a look at our highways, and see 
how this system is carried out. 

District No. 1, in a town, for instance, will turn 
out, rain or shine, and expend their whole labor at 
once in throwing up a narrow windrow of surface 
soil to the height of three or four feet from the 
original level, leaving deep ditches on each side, 
while the windrow is so narrow and the sides so 
steep that it is almost impossible for meeting teams 
to pass each other without upsetting. Then, again, 
there is no chance for making two or more wagon 
tracks; but ali must travel in the same track, 
making, in wet weather, deep ruts in the unsuit- 
able earth used for the so-called road. The excuse 
for making this sort of road is, “‘to shed off the 
water,” when in fact it has exactly the contrary 
effect, retaining it in the deep ruts. 

The overseer of District No. 2 sees the error, a8 
he calls it, makes his road wider, and, in order to 
turn off the water, makes, in every few rods, & 
diagonal “mound,” two or three feet high, across 
the road, with a ditch on the upper hill side. This 
plan is very vexatious to fast young men in gloves, 
moustache, and trotting buggies, as well as to 
heavily loaded teams, giving the wagon a very di 
agreeable double twist as it passes into and out of 
the ditch and over the “ mound;”’ but it is better, 





on the whole, than the plan of No. 1. 
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No. 8 concludes, on the whole, that the road in 
his district will answer as it is; and as he isin a 
hurry with his own work, and does not travel the 
roads much, he “lets it slide,” and does nothing. 

Again, in village districts, there may be assessed 
two or three hundred days’ work on a road say a 
mile in length; and, in many back districts, of two 
or more miles in length, there will be perhaps from 
ten to forty days assessed, Many districts put off 
their road work until after they have got through 
with their summer’s farming, and then, in October 
or November, they will go to work, plowing, 
scraping, and “muxing up” the surface soil, making 
a perfect mud-hole until Jack Frost closes it; and 
in the spring it is mud, mud, until old Sol dries it 
up. On return day, some districts make full re- 
turns, others partial returns, and others no returns 
at all; and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Now this is all wrong. The law is far behind 
the times. The manner of assessing the tax is 
wrong; the manner of working it out is wrong; 
and it is all wrong. I would recommend amend- 
ing the highway laws so as to do away the district, 
system entirely, and put the supervision of the 
roads under one commissioner only, who should 
enter into bonds to his town for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty, and who should have a com- 
pensation adequate to the labor which he performs 
for the public. Instead of a labor tax, I would 
have a money tax, to be paid to the commissioner, 
who should expend it when and where most 
needed. A money tax of twenty-five or thirty 
cents on a hundred dollars valuation, properly ex- 
pended, would do more good in making and repair- 
ing highways, than all the labor now assessed. 
The commissioner should have discretionary power 
to let those who have considerable taxes to pay, 
pay it in cash or do a specific job on the road at a 
fair price for their labor. 


It is perfect folly to undertake to make a road } 


of surface soil on clayey or mucky land. On such 
land, a permanent road can be made sooner and 
cheaper by carting gravel two miles, first covering 
the bed of the road six inches or a foot deep with | 
—_ stones, and then covering all with gravel or 
sand. 

The law requires that roads should be laid out 
three rods wide. They are so laid out and re- 
corded, though but a very small proportion of 
them are open to that width; in many places but 
two rods; and I have seen them but one rod from 
corner to corner of the crooked rail fence. Such 
narrow roads are generally obstructed in the win- 
ter by snow-drifts, when travelers are obliged to 
take to the fields, throwing down fences, &c., to 
the great vexation of farmers, who might remedy 
the evil, in a great measure, by opening the road 
to its proper width through their premises. 

North Almond, N. Y. WM. HOWE. 


Tuere is but one true plan in making a good road 
through arable land; and that is, to ridge it well 
up in the middie, and allow no water to remain on 
either side. In general, this may be effected with 
the plow, the harrow, and a road machine or scocp. 
Some are of the opinion that after the work has 
progressed so far, it shculd remain one winter, to 
allow it to settle and become more compact. In 
that case, it will most likely be barely passable in 


it will afterwards be in the right state to receive a 
good coat of gravel, and that should be of pure grit, 
and if rather coarse, will wear a!] the better. After 
that operation has been properly performed, you 
are then in a fair way to have a good road, and a 
little attention will keep it so for a number of 
years. In a hilly country, cut down the hills and 
raise up the valleys, as the nearer level a road is, 
so that the water will run, the better. Where ruts 
are allowed to form and remain open, of coarse the 
water will settle; but where a road is well attended 
to, there will be no ruts at all, or at least only tem- 
porarily. 

The road scraper is very serviceable, and should 
be used much more frequently than is the case on 
some of our roads, x. 





Wuen my father moved to this place from the 
east, twenty-seven years ago, this was all a howl- 
ing wilderness, with here and there a log house. 
The roads were all in a state of nature, and lay 
through low, timbered land. The soil was clay, 
sand, and black loam, There was not a worse road 
in the town than ours when it was new. The first 
thing we did was to chop it out four rods wide. 
We then commenced at one.end of the district, 
and grubbed out the stumps on as long a piece as 
we could finish that season, plowed it up about 
two and a half rods wide, and then scraped it up 
until we got the ditches about eighteen inches or 
two feet deep. We then let the water all out of 
the ditches, so that none would stand by the side 
of the road, and levelled off the road smooth. The 
next year we would take another piece, and do it 
up in the same way, until we got it all finished. 
We not only worked out our road tax, but we gave 
a good deal beside. We then commenced back and 
scraped it over again where it needed it, and drew 
sand upon the clay. Finally, not — what 
else to do, we shoveled out some of the ditches 
two and a half feet deep, to drain our farms.— 
We now have the best road of any district in this 
town; and, taking everything into consideration, 
I don’t think it can be beaten in this State. 

Ray, Maeomb Co., Mich, O.. INMAN, 





In hot weather, all are ready to admit that 
roads might be greatly improved by being shaded. 
How beautiful to travel along the highway im- 
proved by a row of trees planted along each side, 
thus forming a narrow lane, along which a gentle 
current of air is almost constantly passing. Their 
many leaves are also in constant motion, like so 
many fans of nature, cooling the weary traveler on 
his way. 

The above facts being admitted, the question will 
naturally arise, with what kind of trees shall our 
roads be planted? I would answer, with some 
kind that would be both ornamental and useful, 
In old settlements, where the forests are nearly all 
cut down, the maple, the walnut, the locust, and 
many others, would be both ornamental and useful. 
The locust is very useful, being easily cultivated, 
of rapid growth, and more durable than any other 
timber for fence posts. But in newer settlements, 
where the forest is yet in its beauty, fruit trees, 
plauted along the road through the farm, would be 
more ornamental and useful —such as the apple, 
the cherry, the plum, the mulberry, and many 





the spring, should the frost get in very deep; but 


others, What could be more delightful than to 
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see long lanes lined on each side with beautiful 
trees in bloom? The wild or crab apple also yields 
a most delicious perfume, for many rods around, 
when it isin bloom. And in the latter part of the 
season, how beautiful to see the trees bending un- 
der their heavy loads of different hues, delicious 
both to the eyes and palate. By thus improving 
our highways, we might almost dispense with the 
orchard. WM. RENO, 
Nao Castle, Lawrence Co., Pa. 





NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 5. W. 


Distittzry-Siop-Fatrep Beer anp Mutroy.— 
The best meat sold here is by an English butcher. 
It is fatted on good hay, a very few roots, and still- 
slop. He gets 12} cents per lb. for the best cuts 
of beef, and 10 cents for mutton; while the half- 
fatted beef and lean mutton he buys from farmers 
he sells at two cents a pound less. Yet we are 
gravely told, by a committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, if the Journal of Commerce 
reports truly, that the “beef of swill-fed cows has 
its cellular tissue filled with fluid to a great extent, 
instead of solid fat.” And what is still more 
astounding, and a poser to analytical chemistry, is, 
that the milk of still-swill-fed cows is “entirely 
wanting in the phosphoric ingredient that is found 
in pure milk ;” which necessarily implies either that 
cereal grain, so rich in phosphates, contains less 
phosphate of lime than grass, or that the phos- 
phoric ingredient had been taken off by distillation, 
which is a physical impossibility. 

In the report, last year, on the character of the 
New York swill milk, it was contended that the 
cows were kept in a state of semi-inebriation by 
the waste alcohol that was run off with the slop; 
but now the reverse is complained of by this 
learned committee, to wit: that “the swill, from 
the period it is drawn from the alembic, is highly 
charged with acetic acid.” Last year it was con- 
tended that the milk of swill-fed cows would not 
coagulate as soon by several hours as other milk. 
Now this committee says that “it undergoes re- 
markable transformations in less than four hours.” 
Interlarded as the report is with professional verbi- 
age, assertions like these only show how well this 
committee has been hoaxed; for it appears that the 
report is ex parte—made up on hearsay evidence, 
furnished drawings, and bugbear reports, and with- 
out any made analyses on the part of the commit- 
tee, or other exact knowledge of their own in the 
premises. But while a nursery story only fright- 
ens children, this queerly elaborated indictment of 
swill milk may frighten the mothers of children; 
yet the excelient, savory, well-fatted meat, and 
good milk and butter, that is daily made in the 
country from distillery-swill-fed animals, scatters to 
the four winds the pen-and-ink analyses and ez 
parte report of this committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 


Tne Vacvg or Leacnep Asnges.—A western ag- 
ricultural paper says “thoroughly leached ashes 
contain no potash.” I have noticed that ashes can 
not be thoroughly leached of their potash, even by 
the Compaen of hot water, as enough of alkaline 
salts has remained to affect the skin of my fingers. 
The presence of acids, or the action of the roots of 
growing plants, can alone extract all the potash 








from wood ashes, But as leached ashes contain 
beside potash, all the mineral elements of plants 
they can not fail to be an excellent manure for al] 
light and thoroughly exhausted soils. One of the 
best farms I ever saw in Rhode Island was brought 
up, from an exhausted barren sand that supported 
no vegetation, to clover bearing, by the aid of 
leached ashes alone. Milch cows and swamp muck, 
afterward, with the aid of clover, induced great 
fertility. 

Tue VALUE OF MANURE FROM WELL-FED ANIMALS, 
—Here is a farmer who had two acres of sandy 
land, near this village, so thoroughly exhausted 
that it would hardly support grass. He gave our 
stall-feeding butcher the use of it one season, for 
the benefit of the manure he was to put on it. He 
put on 40 loads of stall manure, the basis of which 
was distilled grain, and got a large crop of pota- 
toes, leaving the soil so full of organic matter that 
its color was changed from drab to a chocolate 
color in many places. These forty loads evidently 
improved this field more than twice the quantity 
of the ordinary farm-yard manure, Jonn Jouys- 
Ton said he would not have bought linseed meal 
this winter, at the present high price, but for the 
extra value it gave to his manure. Ile also buys 
lean sheep and cattle to fat on his large crop of 
hay and corn, counting on the extra value of the 
manure as no small part of the compensation. At 
this time he is selling sheep at eight to ten dollars 
each, that cost him but two dollars last fall. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, an Ohio farmer corres- 
pondent of the last Ohio Cultivator attempts to 
show his brother farmers the profits on pork- 
growing, without adding a single penny to the 
credit side of the account for the manure made, 
So much for the Western obliviousness of organic 
manures; while in Rhode Island it is said that 
every breeding sow, if supplied with common ma- 
terials, will half pay her board in the manure she 
makes. 

A uittLe Corn to Farm Stocg.—A farmer who 
has had much experience in wintering stock, says, 
if you feed corn in the ear to cattle during the day, 
they will not digest it well; but a few nubbins fed 
at night, after the animal has eaten hay and is 
ready to lie down, will all be re-chewed with the 
cud and thoroughly digested, adding profitably to 
the keeping of the animal. 


A Frew Worps on Hay. —Here is a practical 
farmer who says he wants timothy to grow until it 
is so ripe that it may be cut and hauled into the 
mow the same day. er contra, here is a cow 
who will not eat such hay at all, if she can get 
that which was cut before the seed had filled, and 
was well cured by sweating in cock. I take it that 
it is the imperfect curing of early-cut hay that 
brings it into disrepute. Some farmers allow it to 
burn in the sun; and because it does not cure easily 
they let it lie exposed to the night dew, if not to 
light showers. Such hay loses all its sweetness. 
I have seen hay well cured in cock in bad weather. 
When the wind blew, and the air was partially dry, 
the cocks were opened ; but always closed at night, 
or before a shower. There can be no doubt that 
hay cut before the seed has filled is twice as nutri- 
tious, if well cured, as that which needs no curing 
after the seed is ripe. 8. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., March, 1859. 
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SOUTH-DOWN BUCK “THORNDALE.” BRED BY SAMUEL THORNE, WASHINGTON HOLLOW, N. ¥. 


SHEEP—THEIR EARLY INTRODUCTION. 


Tue first sheep introduced into America, of 
which we have any record, were brought from 
England to Jamestown, Virginia, in 1609. In 
1648, the number increased to 3,000. In the early 
part of the last century, they throve well and bore 
good fleeces; but wool-raising was suffered to de- 
cline, owing to the losses sustained by tearing off 
the wool by bushes and briars. 

Sheep were introduced into the plantations of 
Massachusetts Bay prior to 1633, as mention is 
made of keeping them on the islands in the harbor, 
to protect them from the Indians and wolves. 
They were introduced into Nantucket in 1660, at 
the time of the first settlement by the proprietors. 

The first sheep imported into this State, accord- 
ing to Van OnpERDONCK, who wrote about the 
year 1650, were brought from Holland in 1625; 
others were brought from Zealand and Texel to 
Rensselaerwick in 1680. But little progress was 
made on the Hudson for many years, in conse- 
quence of the ravages committed by dogs and 
wolves. In 1643, there were not over sixteen 
sheep in the colony. In 1650, they were so scarce 
that an animal bearing wool was worth from eight 
to ten dollars. 

The first Spanish sheep introduced into this 
country, of which we have any account, were sent 
by M. Deressrrt, a banker in Paris, and arrived at 
Philadelphia, in the ship Benjamin Franklin, on the 
16th of July, 1801. Owing to a long and boister- 
ous passage, out of the four bucks shipped only one 
lived to reach this country. 

The introduction of Merino sheep into the United 
States formed an era from which we may date much 
of our thrift and prosperity. Chancellor Livrxes- 
ToN, of this State, foresaw at an early period the 
immense advantages that would result to our coun- 
try from their introduction, and sent from Spain, 
in 1802, two couples of select Spanish Merino sheep ; 
and to him belongs the honor of one of the earliest 
importations. Subsequently, by himself, Colonel 
Ilumrrey, Gen. Dersy, Consul Jarvis, and others, 








the country was supplied with Merino sheep. It 
was not, however, until some seven or eight years 
after their first introduction, that their importance 
began to be appreciated. A mania for sheep then 
commenced, scarcely excelled by the Morus multi- 
caulis speculation at a later period. As much as 
$1,000, and in some instances $1,500, was paid for 
a single buck! 

In 1810 or ’12, Bakewell sheep were first intro- 
duced on Long Island, by Tuomas Lax, an Eng- 
lishman, and by the late Curistropnzr Duny, of 
Albany. In 1814, Mr. Dunn obtained a buck of 
the same breed, which was captured by one of our 
privateers from an English vessel on her way to 
Canada. Since the war of 1812, many importa- 
tions, by different individuals, have taken place in 
all parts of the country. 

Among the early importers of South-Down sheep 
were the late Joun H. Powxrtt, of Philadelphia; 
Francis Roron, Otsego county, N. Y.; Sipar 
Hawes, who emigrated to this country in 1832, 
and settled on “Three Hills Farm,” near Albany; 
Messrs. Brentnat and Warr, Orange county, N. 
Y.: and more recently, L. G. Morris, eidian, 
N. Y.; J. ©. Tayror, New Jersey; and SamveE. 
Tuorneg, Washington Hollow, Dutchess county, N. 
Y., who, with commendable liberality, without re- 
gard to expense, has imported some of the choicest 
specimens of this valuable breed that could be pro- 
cured in England. 

The Downs imported by Mr. Hawes in 1882, 
came in possession of the writer, with the farm, in 
1835. We bred from them several years, and found 
them a valuable breed. Their mutton is of the 
choicest kind, and always commands the highest 
price, although from the properties of the sheep it 
can be produced at the least cost. By their activ- 
ity and vigor, both of muscle and constitution, they 
are fitted to encounter any difficulty, as well as to 
endure the extremes of heat and cold. 

In Great Britain, the South-Downs stand at the 
head of the short-wooled sheep. They were once 
confined to a small district in Sussex, but for the 
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last forty or fifty years have been rising in favor, 
and on hilly lands of second-rate fertility have 
proved themselves superior to all other breeds. In 
several counties of England they have driven out 
the old kinds; being hardy, quick stock, good 
nurses, fattening kindly, and, when fat, bringing 
the highest price in market. They are cultivated 
more particularly for their mutton, which, for 
guality, takes precedence of all others. Their early 
maturity and extreme aptitude to take on flesh, 
render them peculiarly valuable for this purpose. 
The ewes are prolific breeders and good nurses. 
They are quiet and docile in their habits, and, 
though industrious feeders, exhibit little disposition 
to rove. 

A sheep possessing such qualities must of course 
be exceedingly valuable in districts in the vicinity 
of markets. Accordingly, they have been intro- 
duced into every part of the British dominions, and 
imported into this and other countries. 

Springside, N. Y., April, 1859. C. N. BEMENT. 


BUILDING STONE FENCES. 


Messrs. Epirrors:—There are several of your 
prize essays in the January number which I believe 
unsound in theory, and know they will not stand 
the test of practice; and, with your permission, 
will endeavor to point out some of the most prom- 
inent errors in each, as time will permit, com- 
mencing with M. T., of Washington county, on 
building stone walls, who begins by saying, “To 
erect a good stone fence, it is necessary, except on 
ground not affected by frost, to dig a trench twelve 
to eighteen inches deep, and as wide as the base 
of the wall is desired to be; —for a half wall, two 
feet; and for a four and a half or five foot wall, 
two and a half feet wide. This trench should be 
filled with small stones pounded down, and made 
level with the ground.” 

I would ask, of what possible advantage is this 
trench twelve or eighteen inches deep, filled with 
stones? It makes a good drain, and water will 
most certainly find its way into the trench sooner 
or later; or else ditching is of but little use. The 
banking up on both sides, with nothing but the 
stone wall above, will not prevent the water from 
freezing in the trench, or the earth in the bottom. 
In the same proportion as it freezes it will heave, 
and affect the wall more or less, 

Again; where there is much descent, the water 
running in the trench will soon commence washing 
away the earth in the bottom, which will cause the 
wall to settle; and it is by no means certain that it 
will settle level. 

Stones are not slippery things, and never fall 
down if laid on a foundation that never moves, 
which is the all-important question in making 
walls. I have made fifteen or sixteen miles of wall 
on a soil that is as subject to heave as any soil in 
the State, and I have never had the first stone fall 
when I made a foundation by back-furrowing a 
ridge twelve inches high and five feet wide. This 
can be done by back-furrowing several times. 
Give full opportunity to settle, before placing the 
wall on it. This makes a saving of one foot, if 
laid on the surface; and two and a half, if com- 
menced in a trench eighteen inches deep, which is 
an important saving. The wall then need not be 








more than four feet high and twenty-two inches 
wide on the bottom, and tapered equally on both 
sides to ten inches on the top, when a coping 
should be made on the top, by placing a stone 
standing on the edge that is sufficiently long to 
reach the entire width of the wall, and may be a 
rough or crooked stone that would not work in the 
wall. Great care should be taken to keep the wall 
level, and lay all the stones crosswise that will 
reach across the wall. The ridge being five feet 
wide, the wall being in the center, there will be 
one and a half feet on each side to bank up as steep 
as possible, which will make a high, sharp bank, 
which will require sufficient earth to make a deep 
ditch on both sides, making large sluice-ways for 
the water to run through, to prevent at all times 
any water from standing in the ditch to soak under 
the wall. The foundation is secured, beyond a 
contingency, from water, and no svil can heave 
without it. In many instances where a fence 
stood, I could not make the bank for the wall to 
stand on without moving, therefore made the wall 
on the surface, and then made a good bank on 
each side, which in all cases has not saved it from 
falling, occasioned by the soakage of water under 
the wall. The all-important thing is to keep the 
earth dry on which the wall stands. 
Hornby, N. ¥. A. B. DICKINSON, 





Srop tne Sucker.—Good cows, many times, are 
in the habit of sacking themselves, and many ways 
are tried in vain to prevent the mischief; and 
young calves are always in the habit of sucking 
each other’s ears. This may be prevented by a 
composition of spirits of turpentine, musk, and 
asafoetida. Heat them all well together, and, when 
cool, give the cow a large spoonful on the roots of 
the tongue; then rub a little on the cow’s bag, 
about the roots of the teats. If the cow still con- 
tinues in the habit, cut off the fingers of an old 
glove, slip these over the teats, and saturate them 
well. They may be taken off when you want to 
milk. Always give your patient a good taste of 
the medicine before you rub iton. Calves may be 
treated in the same manner. If musk is not con- 
venient, the composition may be made of spirits of 
turpentine and asafcetida.—A. L. Samira. 

ee 

Pastvurtnc MEapow Lanps.— Many farmers are 
in the habit of pasturing their meadows in the fall, 
and even till early in the spring, especially in open 
weather, when the ground is frozen. Any farmer 
who has a correct knowledge of the main princi- 
ples of agriculture, must admit that this course 
should not be practiced. On ordinary farms, 
meadows will not produce more “ waste feed” 
than they require to protect the plants from the 
frost and drouth the following winter and spring. 
If the first suckers are cut off at the ground by 
stock, vegetation will be deferred till very late in 
the spring, and your crops will be diminished year 
after year, till your meadows are worthless.—G. B. 
Miter, Jeffersonville, Ind. 





Brack Lee iw Cattie.—A correspondent of the 
London Mark Lane Express, as the result of long 
experience, recommends for this disease, bleeding 
to faintness, and then a drench of four ounces of 
Epsom salts. 
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DESIGN FOR A FARM-HOUSE OF THE RURAL GOTHIC STYLE. 


FARM-HOUSE IN THE RURAL GOTHIC STYLE. 


Tue accompanying drawings are a design and 
plans for a farm-house of the rural gothic style, 
with conveniences for an estate of considerable size. 
The designs and the following description were fur- 
nished for the New England Farmer by Guo. E. 
Harvey, Esq., Architect, Lynn, Mass. 

“The accommodation is as follows: The first 
floor contains—No. 1, a porch, open on three sides, 
and communicating on the fourth with the hall, 
No. 2, 8 feet wide, and extending through the 
house, with a door at each end. This hall con- 
tains stairs to the chambers, and opens into the 
principal rooms of the house. No. 3, parlor 15 ft. 



































square; No. 4, living-room, 15 by 16; No. 5, bed- 
room, 13 by 15; No. 6, bed-room, 10 by 15. This 
room, if desired, may be used for a library. No. 7 
is a back entry containing the servants’ stairs to 
chamber and cellar, and opening into the kitchen, 
No. 8, 18 by 18. Connecting with the kitchen are 
two large china-closets, Nos. 9 and 10, and a store- 
room, No. 11. No. 12 is a pantry, 7 by 8, opening 
upon the small veranda, No. 13. No. 14 is a dairy 
or milk-room, 8 ft. square; and No. 15 is a wash- 
room or scullery of the same size. 

“The second story contains seven good-sized 
bed-rooms, with their necessary closets. Those in 
the L being entirely distinct from the main body, 
and reached by a different flight of stairs, may be 
used for servants and hired men. The attics, if not 











PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


needed at present, may be left unfinished, and used : ) 4 
ar, occupying the whole | stone or brick for the construction of such build- 


for drying purposes. The cell 


of the space under the house, should be divided into 
several apartments corresponding to those on the 


first floor, to be used for storage, fuel, d&c. 








“ Construction. — Although we greatly prefer 


ings, yet as there seems to be such a prejudice in 
favor of wood, (especially in New England,) we 
have designed the above to be built of that material. 
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For outside finish, we should prefer plank —stout 
1}-inch plank —put on in the vertical manner, and 
the joints covered with 24-inch battens. The orna- 
mental portions, window-hoods, verge-boards, &c., 
should also be made from 14-inch plank. 

“‘ We have designed the windows to be filled with 
lozenge or diamond panes; but these, although 
more in accordance with the style uf the house, 
may be omitted, and rectangular squares inserted 
in their place. 

“ Cost.—Built in the above manner, the interior 
finish of a plain, inexpensive character, this house 
would cost, in the neighborhood of Boston, from 
$3,800 to $4,000.” 








MANAGEMENT OF CALVES, &C. 


Tur Genesee Farmer has come to hand, now as 
ever a welcome visitor, containing much valuable 
information, which is producing the desired effect. 
The people are beginning to appreciate such publi- | 
cations, and when they have once taken the Gene- 
esee Furmer, do not like to be without it. In fact, 
some of us need two, in order to keep peace ; for 
it is no sooner in the house than the ladies want it, 
and we can hardly get hold of it; neither can we 
endure waiting. 

The article on the management of the manure 
heap, published in the February number, is excel- 
lent, as are also many others, such as “ Bringing 
Seed from the South,” “ No cattle no manure,” &c. 
But if I should attempt to notice all the interesting 
articles in any one number, I should only waste my 
time and your space. 

The letter from Jonmn Jonnston, in the March 
number, is very interesting. I hope he will enter- 
tain us with more such experiments. But there is 
an article on rearing calves, from the pen of E. 
Maynarp, I think little of, and am only astonished 
that some of your able correspondents have not 
written a reply for the April number. I shall take 
up the paragraphs as they stand, and give my opin- 
ion of them, and let it go for what it is worth. 

Taking calves from the cow at two days old, is 
not good. They are more stupid about drinking 
than when first dropped. I would sooner take 
them from the cow as soon as they can stand, and 
learn them to drink before they learn to suck. I 
find this to be the easiest way, and, all things taken 
into account, it is just as good if they suck the cow. 
A little less milk will serve them; but it punishes 
them at weaning time, and is also harder on the 
cow. But they should have new milk at least 
three weeks; and if longer, it will pay, if care be 
taken of them afterwards. I consider sour milk no 
feed for a young calf. It might do as a drink for 
them at three or four months old. Let milk stand 
twenty-four hours, and then skim it, and it is worth 
something for them, and they will pay for all that 
may be lost in the cream. 











at six months old. Mr. Maynarp’s cows must be 
good if half their milk is sufficient for a calf until 
four weeks old; but any farmer's wife should know 
when a calf’s belly is full, whether suckling or feed- 
ing from the pail. I knew an old woman who used 
always to allow her calves so many panfuals, no 
matter what age or size; but she never had good 
ones. Care should be taken not to let them drink 
too fast. 

-In regard to letting them suck all summer, fey 
people would do that, unless they intended making 
something of them; then of course they would con. 
tinue to feed well. But even in that case I would 
prefer feeding them by hand with new milk. They 
become more docile, and are less troublesome at 
weaning time. J. N. 

Canada West, April, 1859. 





Prantine Porarors wira Corn. — Last year I 


| told you of my planting potatoes among corn, and 
| With what success, that being the second year. 


I 
am now to relate my third year’s trial, this being 
with the Mercer, whieh have always been, with 
me, more subject to the rot than any other kind | 
have raised. In digging them last fall, I found 
enough to prove that they were not wholly exempt 
from the disease, still there were far less than 
among those planted alone. The yield was not as 
good as by themselves, while I believe the corn 
was full as good, in both quantity and quality, as 
if there had been no potatoes there. My method 
is to fit the ground for corn, mark for rows one 
way, and plant across the marks. This gives rows 
both ways. I then plant a hill of potatoes in every 
space between each two hills of corn. This leaves 
the crop so as to be cultivated only one way, which 
may be repeated as may be required.—D., Gates, 








Beans on A Sanpy Know. — Last year a friend 
of mine, who had a sand hill of half an acre on his 
farm, which had never grown anything—not even 
weeds, concluded to try beans. He had the land 
plowed and harrowed, and about the first of June 
planted his beans, (White Dwarf,) in bunches, 3 
feet by 2. After they came up they were well 
cultivated, and supplied with a handful of plaster 
to each hill. The crop when harvested yielded 22 
bushels of as good an article as was ever raised. 
—J.M., Norfolk Co., €. W. 


-_ 





Tue Importance or UNDERDRAINING.—Here is a 
man who drained an eight-acre lot, and got 300 
bushels of barley from it the next season. The 
farmer he bought the farm of had the honesty to 
tell him that the field was worth nothing but for 
pasture, and very little for that; and that when- 
ever he broke it up and planted or sowed it with 
grain, it was a dead failure. This is now the most 
reliable field for a grain crop on. the whole farm. 
A hard clay subsoil.—S. W. 








As to the information in the second paragraph, 
it might do very well if people would take the | 
trouble. 

Not so with the third. I have seen many calves | 
raised, but have never seen one much hurt with | 
over feeding the first few weeks; but if, on the| 
other hand, they get stunted at that age, it often | 
takes more to start them again than they are worth | 


Farty Pasturinc.—Stock are better kept in 
the yard in spring, till the grass gets a good start. 
Then turn them out for a few hours every day. 
Continue to give them dry food every day for a 
week or ten days, to prevent scouring. 





A handful of dry peat in the hill is said to have 
a good effect in preventing the potato disease. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





Tne weather has not proved as warm as we 
were led to anticipate this time last month. Still, 
on the whole, we have had an early and favorable 
season, The majority of crops in the garden will 
be up by the time this number reaches our readers, 
—at all events, the weeds will be up. It would 
seem hardly necessary to say that weeds and culti- 
vated crops cannot both thrive on the same soil; 
but many persons appear to overlook the fact. As 
far as possible, all crops should be sown in rows 
sufficiently wide apart to admit the use of the hoe, 
and as soon as the rows can be traced the soil 
should be lightly hoed. A little timely attention 
to this matter saves a great deal of after Jabor and 
trouble. The weeds will be more effectually de- 
stroyed, and the plants will be benefited by break- 
ing the erust of the earth. The soil for a‘) culinary 
vegetables can rarely be made too rich, but we are 
satisfied that in the majority of farmer’s gardens 
poor soil is not so general as poor cultivation. We 
once visited the rich lands in the Sciota valley, in 
company with a very intelligent Ohio geptleman ; 
and on alluding to the astonishing luxuriance of 
vegetation, he remarked, “ All we have to do here 
is to prevent everything else from growing except 
the one crop desired.” It is so in most gardens. 
Keep down the weeds, and the grateful soil will 
throw up the cultivated plants in rich abundance. 
Hoeing the soil is to some extent equivalent to 
manuring it. The primary meaning of the word 
manure is hand labor. 

What gardener has not sighed for a full supply 
of water, and an easy method of distributing it to 
his drooping plants?) But how few seem aware 
that on all but the sandiest soils, constant stirring 
is the best means of rendering the ground moist? 
We know an excellent farmer who entertains the 
opinion — and acts upon it— that by the frequent 
and judicious use of the horse hoe he could obtain 
a good crop of corn without a single shower of rain 
from the time it was planted till it was harvested. 

On very light, warm soils, however, raulching is 








one of the best methods of keeping the soi] moist. 
It checks evaporation, and smothers the weeds. 
On such soils, recently transplanted trees should 
always be mulched as soon as the warm weather 
sets in. So of strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, and gooseberries. 

Some people talk of mulching with tarnips and 
other broad-leaved plants, — forgetting that all 
plants in growing pump up water from the soil 
and evaporate it through their leaves. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to suppose that growing 
plants keep the soil moist by shading it from the 
sun. Every farmer knows that a summer fallow is 
damper than a field of grain or grass. 

In many sections, much of the work alluded to 
in the Farmer for April will have to be performed 
this month. Lima and string beans can now be 
planted as then recommended. Plants from the 
hot-bed, such as cauliflower, celery, &c., can be 
thinned out if too thick, and pricked out in a shel- 
tered spot till sufficiently hardy for final trans- 
planting. Tomatoes should be set out in warm soil 
and a sunny situation as soon as the weather is 
sufficiently settled. Transplant them carefully, so 
as to disturb the roots as little as possible. Plants 
which spring up from self-sown seed often produce 
earlier fruit than those raised from seed sown in 
the open ground in the spring. 

For cucumbers, dig holes six feet apart, two feet 
in diameter, and about a foot or fifteen inches deep. 
Fill with well rotted manure thorough!y mixed 
with the soil which came out of the holes, Then 
place a few inches of very fine, rich, sandy loam or 
leaf mould on top, and plant six or eight seeds in 
the centre of the hill. A small frame, or an old, 
bottomless cheese-box, placed on the hill, will be 
very useful in keeping off cold winds and checking 
the ravages of the bug. If they could be covered 
with glass or thin gauze, they would be still more 
advantageous. In this case it will be necessary to 
ventilate a little each day, soon after the sun has 
begun to shine upon the glass, and shut up about 
four or five o’olock in the afternoon, before the sun 
leaves the glass. The glass or frame should be 
lifted on the opposite side from which the wind 
blows. Water when dry with lukewarm water. 
When the plants have made three rough leaves, 
pinch the top out of each plant to make them 
branch, and leave but three plants in a hill. If 
not covered, examine the plants early in the morn- 
ing, or in the cool of the evening, and kill the 
bugs. 

For melons and squashes the hi!ls may be made 
in the same way as for cucumbers. They should 
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be about five feet apart for the Early Christina 
musk melon, six feet for the water melons and the 
summer crook-necked squash, and eight feet for 
the Boston or winter squash. 

Egg plants can be sown on a warm light soil, 
either where they are intended to remain or on a 
warm border, transplanting them during showery 
weather in June. Set the plants two feet apart. 

Salsify, or the so-called vegetable oyster, re- 
quires similar culture to the carrot. Sow in rows 
one foot apart, and thin out to six inches in the 
rows. 
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THE CORK OAK. 


Tue Cork tree (Quercus suber) bears a general 
resemblance to the broad-leaved kinds of Q. ilex ; 
but when fall grown it forms a much handsomer 
tree, though perhaps not quite so hardy. The nuts 
are sweeter, and have been eaten as human food in 
cases of necessity. Pigs eat them greedily, and get 
rapidly fat on them, producing a firm and very 
savory lard. The Spaniards eat the acorns roasted. 
The outer bark, the great thickness and elasticity 
of which is owing to an extraordinary development 
of the cellular tissue, forms the cork; which, after 
the tree is full grown, cracks and separates from it 
of its own accord. The inner bark remains at- 
tached to the tree; and when removed in its young 
state, is only fit for tanning. 

The cork tree is found wild in dry, hilly places, 
in the south of France, in Italy, in a great part of 
Spain, and in the north of Africa. Its bark forms 
the cork of commerce, and appears to have been ap- 
plied to useful purposes in the time of the Romans. 

The acorns of the cork tree have been distribu- 
ted throughout the United States, this spring, by 
the Patent Office. Wesee no reason why the cork 
tree may not succeed, especially in the more temper- 








—— = 
ate sections of the country. Muicnavx strongly 
recommended its introduction into the Southern 
States, observing that it could not fail to thrive 
wherever Q. virens exists. It is readily propaga- 
ted from acorns. There is nothing peculiar in its 
culture, except that the young trees shonld be 
pruned so as to have a clear stem of 10 or 12 feet 
in height, on which the cork is to be afterwards 
produced. 


SPIRZEAS, 


No family of ornamental plants has increased so 
rapidly in favor, in this country, for a few years 
past, or been more entitled to the attention they 
have received, than the the Spireas. With few 
exceptions, they are quite hardy, even throughout 
Canada, and adapt themselves to a great variety of 
soils and situations. The different sorts vary much 
in their foliage and flowers. Many of them are of 
rare beauty and elegance, and all are highly orna- 
mental and worthy of much attention at the hands 
of amateur planters. They are of the easiest cul- 
ture, and are readily propagated either by layers or 
cuttings. To give even a brief description of the 
many sorts that are well deserving attention, would 
require more space than we have at present at 
command. 

Annexed we give engravings of a few of the 
more prominent sorts. 











SPIRZA CALLOSA. 


Spmr£a CALLosa.—Dr. Lrypxey pronounces this 
“the handsomest flowering hardy shrub of July, 
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after the rose.” It is a native of Japan. It derives 
its name from the presence of a small red callosity 
seated on the end of each of the numerous notches 
that border its leaves. 





SPIRZA LANCEOLATA. 

SrIRZA LANCEOLATA Or Reevest is another beau- 
tiful species, with large clusters of snowy white sin- 
gle flowers, that cover the whole plant in May. 

TH DOUBLE-FLOWERING PLUM-LEAVED Spir2xa 
(S. prunifolia flore pleno) is also a well-known and 
beautiful species, with small, double, white flowers 
in May. Its habit is slender, erect, and regular; 
and when in bloom, every branch is like a wreath 
of white daisies. “The color of the foliage in the 
autumn, too, is a great point of merit, being a 
bright orange with a light tint of red. 





SPIRZA ULMIFOLIA. 
Spre#a vLMirotta is a well-known and beautiful 
shrub, with broad leaves and large trusses of white 
flowers, 











SPIRZA GRANDIFLORA. 


Sprm4£ZA GRANDIFLORA is a newer species, dis- 
covered by Mr. Fortune in the north of China. 
Its conspicuous large flowers can not fail to recom- 
mend it as a very desirable ornamental shrub. 

We hope, during the coming summer, to be able 
to make further illustrations and remarks in refer- 
ence to this beautiful tribe of plants. Many of the 
Spireas are natives of the Northern United States 
—some of Europe and China, A part of them are 
low shrubs, from three to five feet high; and part 
are herbaceous plants, which throw up shoots each 
season, some from four to six feet high, and which 
die back at the end of summer, 





Exotio Grapes.— Burst, in his Garden Alma- 
nac, selects the following eight as the best varieties 
of exotic grapes for general cultivation: — Black 
Hamburg, Black Frontignan, White Frontignan, 
Trebiana, Black Tripoli, White Muscat, Golden 
Chasselas, West St. Peters Mitchell's, After twelve 
years practice in this country, I should select 
these: — Black Hamburg, Black Prince, Zinjindel, 
Barbarossa, Syrian, White Muscat of Alexandria, 
White Hamburg, Muscat Hative, sometimes cracks. 

Black Tripoli, a largs grape; it stands in the 
same position among exotic grapes as the Charter 
Oak grape does among the hardy varieties. 7're- 
biana —I don’t know that variety; can you de- 
scribe it? West St. Peters Mitchell's —I suppose 
that is Oldacre’s West St. Peter's. White Fron- 
tignac—rather ticklish. Golden Chasselas—too 
small for general cultivation, as is also Black Fron- - 
tignan, — P. Q. R., Queens, Queens Co., L. I. 
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AUSTRIAN OR BLACK PINE-— PINUS AUSTRIACA. 


THE AUSTRIAN OR BLACK PINE. 

Tus beautiful and hardy evergreen. was intro- 
duced into England in 1835, and is now more ex- 
tensively propagated there than any other foreign 
pine. It is perfectly hardy here, and has been ex- 
tensively planted. It well deserves its popularity. 
No grounds are complete without it. The annexed 
engraving is taken from a beautiful specimen grow- 
ing in this city. The artist has hardly done it 
justice. The most striking peculiarity of the tree 
is that the branches are produced in regular whorls, 
at first inclined upward toward the trunk, then 
spreading horizontally, and finally drooping at the 
extremity. In full grown trees, the top becomes 
flat and spreading to a great extent. The bark of 
the shoots of the current year is of a greenish yel- 
low, regularly and deeply raised by the insertion 
of the leaves, turrowed, and shining. 

The Austrian pine prefers a deep, dry, calcareous 








sand; but it will succeed in any soil, provided it is 
loose; and it even loves a moist soil, if not-too wet 
It thrives best in situations having a southern as 
pect. It has remarkably large, deep-penetrating 
roots, and grows with great rapidity when young. 
Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh, who’ first introduced 
this pine into Great Britain, states that he sowed 
the seeds on light sandy soil, and at the end of the 
first season the plants were twice as large as those 
of P. sylvestris (Scotch Pine) sown at the same 
time in the same soil. In this country, its general 
rate of growth is about the same as the Scotch 
Pine. In Austria, it attains the height of 100 feet, 
and produces a strong, resinous, and superior tim- 
ber, much valued when kept dry; and is said to 
surpass even the larch in resisting the injurious 
effects of water, or of alternate moisture and dry- 
ness. It thrives well at great altitudes, and is per- 
haps the hardiest of all pines. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE.—No. 4. 
foregoing remarks are more applicable to 
ete the Catawba grape in the Western 
States; but it is a very precarious grape in New 
York State. On the other hand, the Isabella has 
been found not to do so well in the Western States 
gs the Catawba, or when stubbed down every year 
to a mere stump, as is necessary when trained to 
one stake three or four feet high; but it is remark- 
ably well adapted to the State of New York, and 
for trellis training. . 

[ will here give one or two cuts of trellis train- 
ing, well suited to thé Jsabella, which are remark- 
able for their simplicity. The preparation of the 

und, and the treatment of the vines for 
the first two years, are the same as recom- 
mended above. The vines are planted ten 
feet apart in the rows, and the rows six feet 
spart, running east and west. In the spring 
of the third year, the vine is cut down to 
aight or ten inches in height, the posts are 
set midway between the vines, and the wires 
fxed. During the summer, two canes are 





of trimming the canes, and section 2 another. Sec- 
tion 1 is more applicable to a higher trellis—say 
six or seven feet, — while section 2 is only adapted 
to about five feet, from its being more heavily 
cropped. The trellis represented is only four feet 
hig from the ground, with bearing canes three 
feet in length. These can very easily be carried 
one or two feet higher. ; 

Fig. 21 shows another mode of training, the 
principle of which is the same as the preceding, 
with the advantage of the vine being more slowly 
and regularly increased, and without the necessity 
of such a great bulk of the vine having to be cut 
away every year. In the former method, all the 




















trained up across the wires, and let grow 
to their full length, the laterals being pinched 
ont during the summer, as previously re- 
commended. At the winter pruning of the 
fourth year, the canes are cut to five feet in 
length, and tied down horizontally to the 

bottom wire, as in fig. 20. During the sum- 

mer, shoots must be trained from these hor- 

igontal canes, at fifteen to eighteen inches apart, 
and carried up perpendicularly and carefully secured 
tothe wires. These shoots will all show fruit, and 
cane b may be allowed to bear. When it has grown 
seven or eight leaves in length, it must be pinched 
in to two or three leaves above the highest bunch. 
Cane @ must have all its fruit cut off, and be al- 
lowed to grow to its full length, or one or two feet 
above the highest wire, when it may be stopped. 
In the spring of the fifth year, cane d is cnt out to 
the lowest good bud, and cane a is cut back to the 
highest wire. This summer, cane a is allowed to 
bear fruit, as indicated, and cane } at the same time 
is trained up from the spur. In the spring of the 
sixth year, cane a is cut out to the line drawn 
across it, and a new cane trained up from its spur 
while cane } is bearing fruit. Thus, no cane is ever 
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largest canes have to be cut away every year; 
while in this we cut away only the small wood, 
and the great bulk of the vine remains. This mode 
of training is readily seen from the cut. In the 
summer of the third year from planting, two hori- 
zontal canes are trained to the bottom wire, and 
one straight up the middle. In the spring of the 
fourth season, the upright cane is pruned down to 
two feet above the horizontal canes. When the 
vines have begun to grow, and it is sure the three 
upper buds are safe and secured to the wires— two 
horizontal and one upright — the other buds lower 
down the center cane are rubbed out. The two 
lower canes are pruned back to five feet in length, 
the width of the trellis. During this season, while 
the second tier of horizontal canes are growing, the 
lower are throwing up shoots (marked a, 8). These 

shoots will all show fruit; and those 
» marked a are allowed to bear, while 
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those marked } must have their fruit all 
cut off. In the winter of the fifth sea- 
P son, these shoots, a, 6, are pruned down 
u to the lowest good bud (indicated by 
. the line drawn across them). The two 
upper horizontal canes are pruned in to 
3] five feet, or the width of the trellis, as 
1? the lower ones were last season. This 
(the fifth) season, the shoot from spur 3 
is allowed to bear, while that from spur 
Wd. @ is allowed to rest. Thus, each alter- 
nate spur is made to bear and rest each 
alternate year. If this vine be carried 
up three tiers high, it will then be about 
\y seven feet high from the ground to the 

top, which is high enough for any man 








allowed to bear twice; new wood is supplied every | to stand on the ground and work at. 


year for bearing the next, which always gives the 


I have no doubt that these modes of training may 


finest fruit. Section 1 in fig. 20 shows one mode | seem a little tedious to the uninitiated; but, whea 
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understood, they are as simple as any other; and 
no one who can not exercise judgment, care, and 
skill, has any business in a vineyard. It may be an 
objection that wire trellises will be too expensive 
to warrant their erection. They may be more ex- 
pensive, in the first instance, than staking out the 
vineyard with stakes; but in the end they will be 
the cheapest. The annual attention required in re- 
fastening the stakes, and taking out bad ones and 
supplying their places with new ones, will soon add 
up to the cost of the wire trellis; and the trellis, if 
well set, will last a great many years. 

The French, near Fontainebleau, have a cheap 
way of making very good and durable trellises, for 
the raising of table grapes upon. They set posts 
of locust, about three or four inches in diameter, 
two feet in the ground and six out, and about eight 
or ten feet apart. They then tie across the posts 
strips of white oak or ash, about one inch thick 
and ten or twelve feet long. These strips are split 
out in the same way that we split out hoops for 
flour barrels. They are tied to the posts with 
annealed iron wire, which is bound round and 
twisted tight. JOSIAH SALTER. 

Rochester, N. Y., March, 1859. 








THE WINTER CHERRY, 

Tue Winter Cherry (Physalis viscosa) is an an- 
nual of the Physalis* family. It is of the same 
habit as the tomato in growth. It grows anywhere 
in the United States, and is used in various ways— 
for pies, preserves, pickles, &c. The fruit grows in 
an inflated calyx or husk, is about the size of a 
Catawba grape, and of a light yellow or transparent 
color. It falls to the ground when ripe, and the 
fruit may easily be seen through the husk. It has 
various names, such as ground cherry, cape goose- 
berry, tomato gooseberry, strawberry tomato, &c. 
The name winter cherry is given it from the fact 
that it will keep three or four months without any 
preparation, by just keeping it in the husk. We 
have some of the fruit now (Feb, 7th) as fresh and 
good as when it was ga:hered trom the plants, 
although it has been frozen several times. 


It should be planted early, if you want early 
fruit. It can be planted in a box in the house, or 
in a hot-bed, and then transplanted into the open 
ground, about two and a half or three feet apart, 
and then cultivated the same as the tomato. Plant- 
ed in good, rich ground, and well cultivated, it will 
produce. from a pint to a pint and a half per plant; 
and I think we have had some plants which have 
yielded a quart or more. The plants do not come 
up for three or four weeks after planting, and it 
does not grow very fast the first three or four weeks 
after it comes up; but after it gets fairly started, it 
grows very fast. 

It is excellent when eaten raw, and makes a pre- 
serve very much like honey. To preserve it, add a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, and cook to- 
gether till you think it is done, and then add a few 





* Physalis is the name of the genus to which this plant belongs. 
The natural order or family is Solanaceae, to which belong the 
eommon potato, tomato, red pepper, and egg plant; as also tobac- 
co, the petunia, bitterswect, deadly nightshade, and other well 
known plants. EDs. 





CS 
drops of the extract of lemon, or a medinm.:; 

lemon, to every four pounds of the aera’ a 
pickles, take the fruit when nearly ripe put en 
vinegar, with spice and sugar enough to suit . 
taste. e 


When once introduced into a garden, there ig 
fear of losing it, as it will, like the tomato 4 
from seed left in the ground all winter, We think 
any person who tries it once will not be willin to 
be without it again. It takes the place of nes 
of the smaller fruits for the various ways in which 
it is used. It is easily grown, and any person who 
wants fruit can have plenty by planting the seed, 
There are many varieties of it—some good and 
some not. It is found growing wild in many parts 
of this State, and I suppose in other States, 


I advise every one to plant seed of the winter 
cherry, if they can do so; and I think they yij] 
not regret the time and trouble expended in raising 
it, provided they get the true kind and haye it 
cooked right. F, A. FLEMING, 

Curwensville, Clearfield Co., Pa., 1859. 

Remarxs.—We are compelled to conclude that 
our correspondent, from the high estimation he 
places on this plant, can not have a good supply of 
the small fruits, such as the many good strawber. 
ries that are now cultivated; the new varieties of 
currants, such as Cherry, White Grape, White 
Dutch, &c.; of Brincklé’s Orange raspberry, or the 
Autumnal Bearing, Belle de Fontenay, and Mer. 
veille de 4 Saisons ; of the New Rochelle and Dor. 
chester blackberries; of Houghton’s Seedling goose- 
berry; and many other valuable fruits that might 
be mentioned. 

The Physalis viscosa we know very well, but 
could never discover anything in it which would 
entitle it to cultivation while a currant bush ora 
wild blackberry could be made to grow in our 
garden. Its keeping qualities are certainly no bet- 
ter than those of our native grapes; and the same 
attention paid to a grape vine as would be required 
by half a dozen of these plants, would probably be 
productive of ten times as much fruit. 

The winter cherry, however, is not without qual- 
ities which recommend it to those who are not well 
supplied with other fruit; and we should infer 
from the advertisements of the gardeners about 
Chicago, that its full merits are appreciated by the 
denizens of the Queen City of the West. 





Raxsits AND Trees. —A. Wootey says, in the 
Prairie Farmer, “Lay a coat of mud on the part 
of the tree barked by the rabbit, extending an inch 
above and below the injured part; lay it on one or 
two inches thick; wrap the mud on with cotton 
cloth, and tie with a string. If the trees have not 
become dry, it will save them, provided it is kept 
on long enough.” 
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——————— 
~~ AWERICAN TREES AND TREE-PLANTERS. 


as always been a party in this country, 
— and feelings opposed to the destruction 

f our native forests, At first small, and little 
heeded, this party has gradually increased, until it 
now numbers its thousands. Their fitting title 
would be that of American Philarborists or Tree- 
lovers. Their doctrine is that trees have economic 
and esthetic uses which entitle them to be re- 

ted in the forest, and largely planted in or- 
chards, avenues and parks. They claim that trees 
make generous returns for the room they occupy. 
The close relation of trees to the public prosperity, 
is seen in the present difficulty of finding sufficient 
water for the Erie Canal. The enlargement of the 
Canal and its business requires more water than 
formerly, when, in fact, the supply is alarmingly 
deficient. There is one reason for this deficiency 
in the wasteful cutting down of forests on the hill- 
sides, whence flow numerous small streams that 
quite to till the vast aorta of our inland commerce. 

The destruction of trees not only diminishes the 
absolute quantity of rain, but pravents its accumu- 
lation in springs, shaded valleys, and swainps. A 
bare hillside will shed water like a roof. Let the 
trees remain as nature intended, and the same soil 
becomes a sponge, absorbing the rain as it falls, and 
sending it down little by little to the thirsty lowlands, 

In the early stages of our country’s growth, little 
attention was paid to the culture of trees. The 
names of the pioneer Philarborists are few, and 
their chief encouragement seems to have come 
from across the Atlantic. There is a queer old 
house still standing on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
that might be called the Cradle of American Bota- 
ny. It was built by Joun Bartram, who founded 
the first Botanic Garden in this country. Bartram 
was an honest Quaker, little noticed at home, but 
honored abroad, as a collector of rare trees and 
plants. He kept up an active correspondence with 
eminent savans in England. Dr. Dar.ineton’s re- 
cent publication of these letters created a pleasant 
effervescence in the literary circles of Europe and 
America. ANnpre Micnavx, and his son Francis 
Aypre Micuavx, should beremembered. They were 
Frenchmen, and served the French government. 
Yet most of their scientific labor was performed in 
this country. They were heartily attached to 
American institutions. They sent home about 
sixty thousand trees and plants, with many bexes 
of seeds, as the result of their searches in our na- 
tion’s wilds. The younger Micnavx lived to be 
eighty-five, and spent his last days in planting a 
group of American trees. His North American 
Bylva, recently edited by J. Jay Sanrn, of Phila- 
delphia, has no equal on the subject which it treats. 
He bequeathed $22,000 to Societies in Boston and 
Philadelphia, for special purposes connected with 
the propagation of useful trees. 

Among the early Pomologists, Wm11am Coxg, 
of New Jersey, stands foremost. His work on the 
Cultivation of Fruit-trees was prepared without 
much help from previous authors, and is still ap- 
pealed to as reliable authority. Mr. Coxe sent 
scions of the Seckel Pear to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, of which he was soon after elected a 
member. 

The name of Downrne is dear to every lover of 
rural improvement. His Treatise on the Tpeory 











and Practice of Landscape Gardening, published in 
1841, gave him a solid and brilliant reputation on 
either side the Atlaatic. The book was thoroughly 
practical, yet all alive with poetry and sparkling 
sentiment. It was read like a romance, and re- 
moved the scales from eyes previously blind to the 
beautiful in trees and landscapes. The youngest 
son of a gardener on the Hudson, Downing was so 
reserved in his habits, that few suspected the rare 
qualities of his mind, before his appearance as an 
author. He had grown up as a neglected seedlin 
might have done in an out-of-the-way corner 0 
his father’s grounds until its rich ripe fruit caught 
the gaze of passers-by, and pregnated the air with 
daintiest aroma. Downtye was thought, by some, 
to be unsocial and haughty; yet there never lived 
a man more intensely American. It was a favorite 
idea, with him, that America was entitled to a 
style of Architecture distinctly its own, and suited 
to our climate, scenery and habits. The workin 
out of this idea is clearly seen in his Essays and 
drawings. He was partial to American trees, and 
often expvsed the folly of preferring such exotic 
impositions as the Ailanthus and the Abele, to the 
Maple, the Elm, and the Liriodendron. TIlis whole 
life, genius and ambition, were devoted to the ele- 
vation of his countrymen, to the improvement of 
their homes, and the multiplying of their ennobling 
pleasures, His premature death, in 1852, so pain- 
fully remembered with the burning of the Henry 
Clay, was an irreparable loss to American litera- 
ture and art. 

Living Philarborists are doing much, at this time, 
to promote the knowledge and culture of desirable 
trees. Never was there a period when so much of 
capital, enterprise and research was given to this 
most important branch of national industry. The 
peculiar and promising feature of the present en- 
thusiasm in tree-culture, is that its friends are 
forming themselves into groups, for particular 
studies and experiments. In the cultivation of 
Pears, Marsuatyt P. Witper, of Dorchester, Mass., 
takes the lead. He has rendered his countrymen 
an important service by testing, under his personal 
inspection, hundreds of imported varieties, a large 
proportion of which were found to be unsuitable 
for this country. 

Henry W. Saraent, of Fishkill, has honorably 
won the position of an oracle on Evergreens, Or- 
namental planters are waiting with impatience for 
the promised work that shall embody the results 
of his large experience with Evergreens imported 
from foreign nurseries. — Ez. from Prof. Norra’s 
Address before N. Y. State Ag. Society. 


—— 


THE PEACH IN ILLINOIS. 


Norra of about 86° the peach tree is always 
more or less tender; and were it not for its habit 
of bearing while young, it would be folly for us 
of the North to plant it; and yet no fruit pays bet- 
ter, when you get it; and up here we most always 
have fruit when there are flowers. So far the fruit 
buds have winter-killed much oftener than the tree; 
though I have seen three large crops and some par- 
tial ones in this vicinity, and a few trees 12 to 15 
years old, previous to 1856, when all were killed; 
and for that matter there was a pretty general win- 
ter-killing once before—about 1842. One good 
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crop may be counted on, even here, and that will DOES IT PAY TO HIRE A GARDENER?! s 
pay for the treesand more too, Far south it is the —— 
most profitable fruit in general cultivation. Iam a farmer with 150 acres of cleared land 
The peach likes a warm, light loam, deep and dry, | with orchards, etc., as good as my neighbors; by: 
not so stiff as good pear soil, but much like it other- I was not quite satisfied with my garden, It’ was 
wise. It will do well, however, on almost any well to be sure, as good as those of my neighbors, but | 
elevated grounds south; while here the highest, wished the garden better. _ The soil and Situation 
driest, and “poorest” prairie knolls, or hazle and | Were good, I had worked it, yet I was not suited 
tree-sprinkled “ barrens” should be selected, when I hired a gardener in April, 1857, and in keeping g 
practicable; and soil that is “poor” in nitrogenized | Correct account of loss and gain found myself nj. 
matters, always; for a large growth and a late | 2US some $17. In looking back, I thought I could 
growth of wood are to be avoided. On such soils, | 5€¢ where I had missed it, and not to be discou. . 
the peach is perhaps better without underdrainage aged at one failure, I made a second attempt in 
than any other fruit tree. Best plant on or quite| 1858. This year I find the debt and credit pages 
near the surface, however, and raise the earth over | 4Fe quite different from the former. I now fing 
the roots to support the tree in its place. Plant myself the gainer to the amount of $23.50 in 1858 
trees to make low heads, and never more than one | besides the constant supply and use of many arti. 
year old, if you can well avoid it. cles for the table, not taken in the estimate, Then ‘ 
The nectarine, which is but a smooth-skinned the great enjoyment of the many delicacies my q 
peach, comes in here. For varieties, you can de- garden yields when a friend Visits me, and oeca- 
pend on the books and catalogues, always remem- sionally to make a present of a dish of strawber- 
bering that some good sorts for the South will not | ™*, gooseberries, or a few melons, as circumstan- st 
ripen here.—J. A. Kenwroort, in Prairie Farmer. | C&S seem to justify, gives such a true relish to life 
pane that I shall pay more attention to my garden jp 


o> 








REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. Shee. ; 
I believe my brother farmers are the losers by ® 
“To one pound of whale oil soap, add four ounces of neglecting the garden. I know that I havelost by hi 


fi f sulphur. Mix th hly, and dissolve in twelv - 
caine of Selon. ix thorough'y, and dissolve in twelve! such neglect, and by the well known rule, judge 


To one half peck of quicklime add four gallons of others by myself. The garden pays full as well as x 











water, and stir well together. When fully settled, pour | the field. At or near the close of 1859, you may 
off the transparent lime water, and add to the soap and | hear from me further on this subject j ‘ e 
sulphur mixture. , “g ve a e 
Add to the same, also, say four gallons of tolerably 4 CANADIAN FARMER, 
strong tobacco water. et le re . 
Apply this mixture, when thus incorporated, with a RAISING EARLY PLANTS. 1 
garden syringe, to your plum or other fruit trees, so that ae £ 
the toliage shall be well drenched. If no rains succeed Messrs. Eprrors: —I notice in the March num- uv 
tor three weeks, one egylioation wat be sufficient. Should | ber of the Farmer, a plan for raising early plants | 
frequent rains occur, the mixture should be again applied | ; : ; ns 
until the stone of the fruit becomes hardened, when the | the shells of — and no doubt they would | y 
sevson of the curculio’s ravages is past.” —_— a very goo purpose ; = a much more r 
H $ . . y =) ray alsing ‘4 S 
Tue above, being highly recommended, is copied complete way for raising early plants for trans » 
, : 2 planting in the garden, is to make small boxes of 
from the WV. Y. Observer. A correspondent of ° ys a 3 
: eee < P common siding, say seven inches wide. Plane one 
that paper, having tried the preparation on part of | .. a § snot 
“agg ei age - +. | side of the board, which is to form the inside of y 
his trees, secured a good crop of fine fruit, while ‘ r : ys 
‘ a - ., . | the box, then make your boxes from six to eight or 
on those to which it was not applied no fruit was |. : ail i al 
: ‘ : . * |inches across the top, so as to suit the size of the of 
matured. Will not fruit-growers generally give it : : 
“$e Mp oh. goin’ J plants that you want to put in them, and about one 
a faithful trial the coming season, and publish the |! os the } 0 that the bor will 
result? I intend to test its efficacy, and will re- inch larger across the bottom, 20 that the bes wi 
ont ooneniingl 2 pe ‘sanente slip up from the hill without any difficulty. These m 
P Sy: . D. | boxes are to be made without any bottom, and a 
¥ should be placed upon a shingle or thin piece of a 


STRAWBERRIES ON THE Pratrie.—This fruit will | board, with one end shaved thin, so that it can be 
grow on any good deep soil, if not too wet; and| drawn out from under the box withont disturbing 
yet it seems to like permanent moisture. Perhaps|the dirt or the roots of the plant. I have used ie 





a deep, moderately rich, clayey loam, is best. Vir- | this kind of boxes for the last two years, and find q 
gin prairie, broken up in May or June, trench-| that they answer the purpose to my entire satisfac- ’ 
plowed in October or November, and set in vines|tion. The boxes when in use should be kept in . 
the next March or April, has given large and cheap | the hot-bed or in the kitchen; and if kept in the 

crops. Manure is seldom needed, and deep culture | latter place, they should be kept as near the top of fu 
rarely fails to pay. Necked Pine and Large Early|the room as possible, upon a shelf fixed for the in 
Scarlet are among the hardiest and easiest to culti- | purpose, as the heat is always greater near the top th 
vate on the prairies, but are scarcely so desirable | of the room than in any other place, and also more th 
as many of the larger sorts, hardy enough with a| regular. THOS, 0. HAGAMAN. eu 


slight winter protection north, and mostly quite| Bronte, C. W., March 24, 1859. 
hardy south. For a choice of sorts, consult books 
and periodicals. Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New| Mutcutnc is one of the best means of preventing 
Pine, McAvoy’s Superior, Crimson Cone, Long-| mildew on the gooseberry, and it is quite probable . 
worth’s Prolific, &c., have earned a good reputation | that sulphur scattered on the leaves will be as ben- : 
West, and some of the newer sorts, like Wilson’s| eficial as it is in checking the mildew on grapes. b 
Albany, &c., are very promising here.—J, A. Ken- | Have any of our readers tried it? Ifso, we should ; it 
wicott, in Prairie Farmer, be glad to hear from them, be 
. 
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~ Radics Department. 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
“Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.) 








Levos Pre.—The juice of four lemons, six soda 
crackers rolled fine, four tea-cups of water, three 
tea-cups of sugar. 

Heauma Sarvs.—Take rosin, mutton tallow, 
and linseed oil, equal quantities; mix and melt; to 
be spread on linen when applied. 


To taxE OuT Ink Sramys.— Soak the article in 
aweet milk one day or more, then put on a little 
alt and rub it if not soaked out. 


Tvexte Pre.—Take a turnip and pare and boil it; 
ald a tea-spoonful of tartaric acid and a cup of 
agar; season and bake as an apple pie. 


A Remevy ror Ants. — Dip a sponge in water, 
squeeze it dry, lay it on the shelf, sprinkle sugar on 
it, and when the ants collect throw the sponge into 
hot water. 


Brer.—One gallon hot water, one quart molas- 
ws, stirred well; 15 drops oil sassafras, 10 drops 
oil spruce, 10 drops oil wintergreen ; add one gallon 
cold water, and yeast. 


To make Goop Brack Tga.— One teaspoonful 
for each person; pour cold water on the tea, and 
tit come to the boil, then add boiling water, a 
auficient quantity for the number of persons. 


Ccre ror Warts anp Corns. — The bark of a 
willow tree, burnt to ashes, mixed with strong 
vinegar and applied to the parts, will remove all 
corns or excrescences on any part of the body. 


Buxs.—Three cups milk, one cup yeast, one cup 
sugar, and flour to make ita sponge; let it rise 
over night, then add another cup of sugar and one 


‘of butter; mould them into small biscuit. 


To maAKE VineGar.— Take one gallon each of 
molasses and whiskey, water thirty-six gallons, 
cider five gallons, brewer’s yeast one half gallon, 
and exposé to the temperature of about 77 degrees. 


Sart Pork Cake. — One pound salt pork, chop- 
ped fine, pour on a tea-cup of hot water; one 
quart of flour, two cups of sugar, one cup molasses, 
one teaspoonful saleratus; spice with cloves and 
cinnamon. 


To rrEsERVE Eas Fresn A YEAR.—Mix a hand- 
ful of unslaked lime with the same quantity of salt, 
in three gallons of water; first pack the eggs, with 
the small end down, with some shavings to keep 
them down, and pour the mixture over them; be 
sure none of them are cracked. 


Receipt ror Yeast.—With a quantity of good 
kaven take a handful of hops, boil the same, leav- 
ing two quarts of water when boiled, which is to 
be poured upon the following ingredients: — Two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, half a tea-cup of sugar, a 
litle ginger, four good sized potatoes grated raw, 
‘wo tea-cups of flour. The whole, when light, to 
be corked and kept in a cool place. 





Lixtuent For Burns, Wounns, or Gatis.—Take 
of tanner’s oil and spirits turpentine one pint each, 
oil of tar and oil origannon one ounce of each; 
mix in a stone jug, then add half an ounce of oil 
vitriol, a few drops at a time; let it stand twenty- 
four hours, then it is fit for use. This is excellent 
for man or beast. 


Cupsrar. — A very quick and pretty color, for- 
children’s every-day wear of flannels and hosiery, 
can be made by using a sixpence or shilling’s worth 
of cudbear, in the following way: Tie the cudbear 
into a cloth or bag; soak a few hours or over night 
in brass, then heat it, and put into the dye enough 
soft _ for a weak suds, and it is better to dis- 
solve a little alum in it. Wash the articles in soap 
suds and put, them into the dye; let it boil, stirring 
and airing frequently. When colored to your fan- 
cy, wash in good soap suds: can be put back if 
not dark enough. It dyes light colored soiled silk, 
and old white ribbons, a very deticate lilac color; 
woolen, a pink or purple; parametta, a cinnamon 
color; all wool delaine, a sort of maroon. It does 
not crock, but the color will not last good or wear 
long. It must never be allowed to freeze, or dry 
in the hot sun, for that fades it more. 


To DYE A VERY DARK Brivr.—Add to a common 
indigo dye, one tablespoonful of madder to one 
ounce of indigo. 


To pyr Starz Cotor.—Boil green chestnut bark 
one hour ; take out the bark, and add four ounces 
green vitriol for one pound woolen yarn or cloth; 
stir frequently one hour; dry before washing. 


To pyg Sixx a ricn Brown.— Boil chipped log- 
wood in pure water one hour; put in your silks or 
ribbons, and stir them frequently for half an hour; 
dry them, wash in soap suds, and iron them quite 
damp. No mordant is used. 


To pyE Sirk, orn Woon, an Orance CoLtor.— 
Boil the skins of ripe onions half an hour; take 
out the skins, and add one ounce of alum to one 
quart of dye; put in the silks, stir often for half 
an hour; dry, wash, and iron quite damp. 


To Cotor with Burrernvt. — Soak butternut 
bark in warm water some time previous to color- 
ing. Wash the articles, being very careful to get 
out all the grease-spots; then thoroughly rinse in 
clear water, (that it may be free from soap,) and 
put in wet into the dye, which should be scalding 
hot, but not boiling; air frequently, till sufficiently 
dyed; dry before washing. It dyes different shades 
in different seasons of the year. After washing 
the articles, press them wet, on the wrong side, 
and iron till dry. 


To Cotor Brack. —Take one ounce of vitriol 
to two ounces of extract logweod; put a sufficient 
quantity of water in an iron kettle to dissolve the 
logwood in; dissolve the vitriol in a brass ket- 
tle. Wash whatever you color in very strong soap 
suds, and wet thoroughly in the vitriol water, 
wring them out, and turn the logwood into the vit- 
riol; put the articles in, let them nearly boil, stir 
and air them as the color requires. When a good 
black, dry and wash well in strong soap suds, and 
rinse in several waters, otherwise it will crock; 
press while wet. This colors well lace, silk, wor- 
sted and cotton, and is not apt to fade, 
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Tae Weatuer.—The weather must be a subject of daily 
interest. So numerous and important are its relations to 
the pursuits of men, that it would be more than stupidity 
to be unaffected by its changes. Still, the particulars can 
not be retained in our memories. We have no reliable 
resource but the records of meteorologists. These give 
us the variations of heat, or temperature, the great moving 
power; and the fall of water, the next great element of 
importance. Living in a country of such variation in the 
seasons, and with the obvious adaptation of the seasons to 
the welfare of man, we can not but expect great uniformity 
of climate amid the great variety. Though men seem dis- 
posed to consider chiefly the variations and to magnify 
the extremes, the records of meteorology compel us to 
believe in the great uniformity of action of all the agen- 
cies that can affect the climate of any particular place or 
section of country. With all the diversities of climate 
over the earth and in the different zones, whether torrid, 
temperate, or frigid, of every habitable region it has been 
true, and it is true in this year, that “seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night, shall not cease.” 

Consider some of these results : 


The average heat at Rochester for 22 years is...... 47.4° 
« “ “ of the whole State is nearly..... 46.7° 
° = S Ge BRIRE Bececcccccccsccccccce 48.4° 


The mean heat of the several months is 
At Rochester. For the State, London, Eng. 
25. 24.7 6 


ere 25.4 36.4 
i er 245 24.1 88.3 
Be isciceucanae 81.8 33.4 42.0 
BER, . cwccccvesers 44.5 45.3 49.9 
Bntceccceseseus 55.9 56.2 55.2 
eee 66.5 65.6 58.9 
SS eee 77.2 69.7 61.4 
pO rrr 68,6 68.5 59.1 
September,........ 60.5 59.9 56.5 
| 47.9 48.3 49.9 
November,........ 87.8 $7.7 42.7 
December, ........ 27.8 27.4 89.1 


Our temperature is very near that of the mean heat of 
the State. The extreme annual range is near three de- 
grees above or beiow the average, though the common vari- 
ation is less than two degrees in the annual temperature. 

The average heat, for the twenty-two past years, of the 


Spring montha, 16... .cccccccrecccecccccccccececes 44.1° 
Se  —s_—=i‘é te ewe noes dadeneeeeeoanccavoose 708 
8 =—-_ “Ni copenuniddasmeneerieeenenaes 48.8 
ae” ~ «—s-s eMaewenannnenenee sidineeueinaeiee 25.9 


The average of the months, for forty-seven years, at 
London, as given in the above table, where the annual 
mean is 49.9°, shows a great difference. 

The average quantity of water which fell here, in rain 
and melted snow, for the twenty-two past years, is 32.2 
inches. The average of the State, about 34.9 inches. 

The average water here, for the several months, is for 
Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
2.05 1.93 1.93 2.38 3.03 3.27 3.17 2.60 8.29 3.19 2.83 2.58 

The average for the 


Goring months 8B... cccccccccccccccessescces 7.28 inches. 
BO Tl <ccccccccecssoccccsoesvoecese 9.94 « 
Be Cs (akedcencveeessscseguconnees 9.381 « 
rr rr ee ocecessoeses - 6.57 « 





The water of 1858 exceeded the mean by 827 inches 
The average water at London, Eng., for forty Years, is 997 
] "7 


inches, and has varied from 12 to 24 inches, 


Weather Jor 1859. — January.—January Was unusually 
mild, though a cold period prevailed from the 8th to the 
11th, and the thermometer went down to 120 below zero, 
No sleighing. 

February. — February was cooler in the first half, and 
much warmer in the last half; so that the average was 
near 5° above the mean for twenty-two years. The cold 
was not lower than 11° above zero in the month, These 
two months have been very warm and pleasant, Tn 1838 
January was warm as last January, but February was then 
much colder. Very little sleighing this month, Quantity 
of water below the average for both January and Febr. 
ary. Very little ice has been formed on our waters this 
winter. 

March.—March was another warm month—more than 
7° above the average, and the lowest was 14° above zero, 
Water rather above theaverage. Storm of rain and snow 
on the 9th, which carried off the snow from the easter 
part of this State and of New England, thus closing the 
sleighing which had continued for 99 days in much of 
that section, and for 106 days in some parts of it; and 
had been long at Utica and in St. Lawrence county, at 
Saratoga, and far north into Canada. On the 18th and 
19th was a violent storm of snow and rain and a heary 
gale, in which the barometer fell lower than for many 
years at least, here being 28.14 inches — nearly half an 
inch lower than known at Rochester before. No depth of 
ice in March. Robins and early birds appeared in the 
first week of the month; blossoms of the soft maple on 
the 12th, and abundant a few days later—about two 
weeks earlier than usual. First steamboat from New 
York to Albany on the 9th. 

The heat of each of the first three months of 1842 a little 
exceeded that of the past three months, and the average 
was of course a little greater. All the indications of the 
warm season, as birds, flowers, flies, and butterfles, were 
equal to those of this year. The average heat of the first 
three months was 


Jan’y. Feb’y. March, 
Oo ee teee coe 29.619 $1.08° 89.778 
OF icessccsccocnesessece 28.35 80.00 89.80 


In no other year, for twenty-two years, does the heat of 
these three months so nearly agree. 

First Half of April.—The mean of this part of April is 
40.93°, and the mean the same half for twenty-two years 
is 40.94°. This is not so warm as last year for these two 
weeks, but is warmer than in 1857 and 1856. Adequate 
rain has fallen in the last six weeks. Grass and wheat 
seem to be starting earlier than common, and the latter is 
now very fine in the surrounding country. The farmer 
can begin his agricultural operations rather earlier than 
usual. It is yet to be seen, as we apprehend, whethet 
vegetation will be more advanced at the end of this month 
than it was at the close of April last year. 

The small quantity of ice formed over the country the 
past season is remarkable. Importation of ice from the 
Hudson, it is said, is resolved upon for the supply of our 
citizens. Even at Marquette, on Lake Superior, lat. 4 
deg. 32 min., very little ice has been formed. No other 
proof is needed of the unusual warmth of the last winter. 
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ri Apex Prewroms.—Our April Premiums, for the great-| Ta Gardener's Monthly is the title of a monthly horti- 
‘ tches est number of subscribers. sent in on or before the 15th cultural journal published at Philadelphia, and edited by 
2207 of April, have been taken as follows: Tuomas Meesan. Mr. M. is an experienced horticultur- 
1. McKinstry & Bros., Fredonia, N. Y., $20 for 141 subs. ist and an able and practical writer, and his paper is des- 
UDusually nA J. D. Palmer, Thurlow, C. W., 19 “ 123 “ | tined to occupy the first rank among the horticultural 
Sth to the . L W. Briggs, Macedon, N. Y., 18 “ 95 “ | periodicals of the day. It deserves a large circulation. 
elow 2erp, 4 §, Woolpert, Chili, Ind., 17 “ 74 “ | Price $1.00 per annum. 
Scottsville, N. Y. 14“ 73 “ ——_-o-_— 
6. John oem, 8 ~ f “ 7m « Saati Eao.—N. Kentier, of Greece, N. Y., has shown 
half, ang g, Capt. Converse, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 15 7 : . 7 bag Sl Seer 
: : _ City, Utah 14 “ 65 “ |S an egg, laid by a Cochin China hen, which is little if 
Tage wag 7. C. W. Oliphant, G. S. L. City, " a : 
mah » = os « any larger than a robin’s egg. It weighs only 2 penny- 
The col g. D. Williams, Harmony, N. Y., 13 55 Arvieg sg g y 2 penny 
. Th ' W S. Miller, Saginaw City, Mich. 1g “ 54 « | Weights and 18 grains. When the “hen fever” was at its 
In oy 9. 2 " Whiteside Sentiment N Y. ll“ 53 « height, we often saw statements of large eggs from Asiatic 
bes x “4 “ “ =a Obie, salt 10“ 46 « fowls, but never recollect seeing an account of one so small. 
en 11. D. Paul, 3 s > ? ‘ihe % 
7 = ‘ n “ 
aay 13. J. Singer, Johnstown, Pa., ° ‘i z ‘ “How To po Goop anp cet Parp ror 17.” — Read 
—— 18. C. C. Kelly, Aurora, Ind., s "a , | our List of Premiums, on the last page, for the greatest 
ws this 4. W. G. hep ig ge Som, Pe, 4 K 7 « | Bumber of subscribers to the next half-volume of the 
15. Samuel Kelley, Mt. — Pa., seme Genesee Farmer, and then ask your neighbors and friends 
re than 16. J. W. Robson, Telfer, ~ ” .. oe to subscribe. By so doing, you will benefit us, the cause 
ve zero, 1. R. J. Everitt, Modena, N. Y., 7 of agriculture, your neighbors, and yourselves. 
ad snow 18. G. W. Reynolds, Bushville, N. Y., a? cee ee hagcore A 
eastern 19. D. 8. Wood, Saline, Mich., oe" ar Crops rx Onro.— Wheat gcneratly tooks-well. Peaches 
ing the 20, A. White, Bluffton, Ind., 1 “ 23 “ | are not killed. Grain of all kinds except oats was a toler- 
wach of ; er able crop last year in Richland Co.,— some wheat and 
Our friends can draw on us at sight for the amounts, or | corn very good; but through the north-western portion 
it; and we will send it by mail, or in any other way they may | of Ohio it was a grievous failure. In a journey of 300 
nty, at designate. miles, I saw very few crops of corn out of Richland Co. 
th and —— inmniiyinieanaan If other parts were like that through which I traveled, 
ene Se con Fasxes Evenrwuses.—One more sember grain must be scarce before harvest.—C. P-, Mansjield, O. 
many concludes the present half-volume of the Genesee Farmer. ss * 
alf an The next half-volume commences with the July number. Inquiries and Answers. 
pth of In order to introduce the paper into districts where we| Liwe ron Waeat.—(New Subscriber.) We should pre- 
in the have now few subscribers, we have concluded not only to | fer to apply the lime to the “river bottom land” without 
ple on take subscriptions for the coming half-volume, but also to | first mixing it with muck. On dry, hilly land, deficient 
t two offer a very liberal List of Premiums to those of our | in organic matter, it might be well to compost the lime 
New friends who are willing to act as agents in obtaining and | with muck. It is a disputed point whether, in limeing 
forwarding the names of subscribers. There are thou-| summer fallows for wheat, it is best to put the lime on 
little sands of farmers who are not now taking any agricultural | early in the spring, before the first plowing, or not till 
orage paper, and a little effort will enable any one to get up a| near seed-time. Zheoretically, we should say the earlier 
f the good list and secure one of the largest Cash Premiums, | the better, so that the lime would have a longer time to 
were For Terms, Premiums, &c., see the last page. act on the soil, and thus prepare the food needed by the 
first Will not our friends everywhere, and especially where | wheat plant. Practically, however, so far as our observa- 
we have few subscribers, oblige us by ‘presenting the | tion extends, it seems to make very little difference.— 
~ claims of the Genesee Farmer to their neighbors. By so | Apply the lime early, if you can; but if not, apply it late. 
) doing they will lay us under renewed obligations, and | It seldom pays to apply less than fifty bushels per acre. 
tof greatly increase our circulation and influence. If your land needs underdraining, you need not expect 
ar much benefit from the lime. 
Waeart 1x Canapa.—Mr. J. M. Parrerson, of Rich- -—— 
il is mond Hill, C. W., writes us, April 11:—“Wheat is| Burxrxe Lanp, &c.—(B. Barer, Ind.) Is not the bene- 
ears looking extremely well. In a journey of some 150 miles, | ficial effect you speak of, due in a good degree to the 
two east and west, through the Province north of Lake Onta- | #shes left on the soil from the burnt logs? ¢ 
uate rio, I hardly saw a poor field of wheat, where the land| Some kinds of clay soils are much improved by burning, 
reat was properly drained of surplus water.” or rather charring. A little organic matter is undoubtedly 
ris +e dissipated, but other portions are rendered more active. 
ner Tue crop of turnips, mangel wurzel, &c., in Great Bri- |The phosphates and alkalies are rendered more soluble. 
™ tain, is estimated at twenty million tons. The practice has been adopted in some parts of England 
atid . * * . . 
her Cree ese. tatitetin for many years, and is still continued. Investigations 
— s the constant ex- en : 
nth ure of the wheat, and the alternate Reston and thaw- | bave recently been instituted by the chemist of the Royal 
ne for the at ae weeks, our prospects are good for | Agricultural Society, and he thinks the practice one which 
e present. the weather proves favorable to its i i 
the growth and early maturity, we may escape that detestable — be profi habty atepted on many Gigey eos, ‘thet & 
he pest, the midge. During the past month } have seen ultimately injures the soil, we have no reason to suppose. 
- | | ee ae ary of a in eo oy yey the| Woody fibre, such as chips and sawdust, has very little 
sown, and that on low, heavy soils, it looks remarka- : i i i 
“6 | bly well. Courage and patience, farmers. There are manuriel value. It has a good mechanical action on stiff 
er | ys times coming — wait a little longer.” —R. W. S,, | Soils, rendering them light and porous. Lime, ashes, &c., 
vodstock, C. W. decompose woody fibre and other organic matter in the soil. 
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Crops ror Soitine rm Luiinors.—We are much in want 
of a summer fodder for our work horses, down in this 
State—some green, succulent herbage, that would be 
grateful to their parched mouths, when cultivating the 
corn, &c., in June. Somehow they do not relish green 
oats. In the moist, saline atmosphere of England, the 
lentil, tare, or vetch, succeeds admirably. I have tried it 
two seasons here, but without success; the climate is too 
dry for it. Have you or any of your readers tried lucerne? 
If’so, I would like to know with what success; or of any 
other forage plant that answers the purpose. 

The past two seasons have not been good for farmers 
hereabout, unpropitious weather bringing light and infe- 
rior crops. Much sickness, awfully bad and almost im- 

assable roads, have been the prevailing characteristics. 
Good spring wheat, for seed, is worth here $1 per bushel ; 
‘oats, do., 75 cts.; potatoes, do., $2. Hogs are scarce; 
many have perished from want of food and the epidemic. 
The inference we draw is, pork is likely to be dear next 
— Vast flocks of wild fowl are migrating over us to the 

orth, reminding us to get plows and implements into 
order for this year’s campaign. God grant it may be suc- 
ceeded by more prosperous results than the last two.— 
Epw. Birurastey, Zanesville, Jil., March 18, 1859. 

We hope some of our correspondents will give their 
‘views on this subject. In this section, we know of 
nothing better for soiling horses than red clover. Have 
g few acres near the barn. Top-dress it heavily in the 
fall, with well-rotted manure. It will start early in the 
ppring, and furnish an abundant supply of good, succu- 
lent, avd nutritious food. It can be cut two or three 
times. But if it is only wanted early in the season, after 
the first cutting it may be allowed to go to seed, when a 
iarge crop may be expected. 

We fear lucerme can not be profitably grown where land 
is cheap and labor dear. 


Appts Tree Borer.—(N. G. Harrison, Lawrenceburgh, 
Tenn.) We suppose the “wood worm” to which you 
refer is what is more commonly known as the Apple 
Tree Borer, (saperda bivittata,) which is a common enemy 
to the apple tree in all sections of the Union. 

The best preventitive for these worms is to rub soft 
soap on the bark about the base of the tree, and at the 
junction of the lowest limbs, in the month of May, or 
very early in June in high latitudes. 

To rid a tree that is infested with the borer, take a sharp 
knife and scrape off the rough outside bark of the tree, 
which may be done without injury, and then the entrance 
to the hole of the borer may be discovered by a small 
black spot appearing under the white bark, which is the 
terminus of the Channel which it has made. By cutting 
downward into the tree, from this point, for two or three 
fuches, the worm may be found and destroyed. 

The use of soft soap, as mentioned above, will be found 
very efficacious if attended to every year. 


Rrz.—(H. G.) Rye is supposed to be indigenous to the 
fnountains of the Crimea, where it is found wild. Karu 
Kock found iton the granite round the village of Dahi- 
mil, at an elevation of from 5000 to 6000 feet. The ears 
were not more than 1 to 24 inches long. Its native coun- 
{ry explains why it is so much hardier than any variety of 
wheat, the southern origin of which is nowaearty certain. 





“Ts Corn Harp on Lanp ?”—(Henrr Moyer, Chester 
Co., Pa.) This is a question which involves so.many eon- 
siderations that we can give no satisfactory answer in our 
‘imited space this month. We should be glad to hear 
from our correspondents on the point, Whatis your own 
opinion ?” 


a, 
Weens ix THe Maxure Hear.—(J. Norrisu,) We do 

not know of anything that can be added to the many 

heap to destroy Canada thistles, red root, &c, 34 


Encuisn Resset Appie.—Can you or any of your 
respondents inform me why the English Russet’ is — 
alluded to by any Fruit Growers’ or Pomological Bocken 
in their reports, as a desirable apple for cultivation at 
is a very hardy tree, an enormous bearer, and will’ keen 
the year round? I have heard from parties here sina 
acquainted with it and the Roxbury Russet, that it is iar 
superior, in every respect, to the latter. Barry . he 
Fruit Garden, — very highly of it; and, as 8 profits 
ble market apple, worthy of general cultivation: vet | 
never hear it alluded to, or that it is planted at all in You 
section. Can you tell me how it is? Is there any rates 
for it not being cultivated more ?—A. S. D., Delaware,C.W. 


Snape or tHe Brack Watncr. — Permit me to ask 
through your paper, if the shade of black walnut trece 
will Kill fruit trees. I have planted peach and cherry 
trees several times, for the past few years, so that the 
shade of the walnut would fall directly on them some part 
of the day, and as yet have never saved a tree, while others 
adjoining have succeeded well. Will you or some of your 
correspondents answer ?—Z. B. S. . 





Asn anv Smoxe-Hovsr, &c.—I wish to build an ash. 
house, smoke-house and dry-house to dry fruit 1n, all com. 
bined. The size will be 6 by 8, or 7 by 9 feet, and built 
of brick. Will some of your correspondents give me the 
best inside plan, and have it fire proof. There must be ¢ 
chimney and place to set a stove.—P. W. Hau, Pittsfidd, 
Lorain Co., 0. 7 


Sweet Porators.—Will you or some of the numerous 
readers of the Genesee Farmer inform me which is the best 
and most economical way of keeping sweet potatoes during 
the winter season, on a small scale, so as to be good for 
winter use, and also m order for sprouting in the spring? 
—J. W. B., Rossville, Ind. : 


Grovuxp Hay.—Will some of your correspondents give 
me their opinion in regard to ground hay as an article of 
food for cattle, horses, &c.? Also, if I can grind atons 
day with two-horse power, if it will pay for the trouble ?— 
J. W. H., Westport, Conn. 


Cement For Roors.—Is there any composition for a ce- 
ment for roofs of buildings that ts cheap and durable? 
If so, how is it made and used?— 0. P., Yorkshire, N. ¥. 
2 


New Advertisements this Month. 


Agricultural Implements—Wheeler, Melick & Co., Afbany, N ¥ 
Prince Albert Potato Sets—M. L. Parker, Lyndonville, N. Y. 
Gladding’s Hay Elevator—C. E. Gladding, Troy, Pa. 
Rochester Agricultural Works—A. Gordon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Piano Fortes—Boardman, Gray, & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Garden Seeds—P. Sutton, Ransom, Pa. 
Peabody's Early Prolific Dent Corn—J. O. Bloss & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 
Top Onions—J. 0. Bloss & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Nansemond Sweet Potato Plants—Emory Luce, Ashtabula, 0. 
Nansemond Sweet Potato Plants—O. 8. Murray & Son, Twenty 
Miles Stand, O. 
Virginia Farm for Sale—G. B. Wallace, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Profitable Employment—Robert Seurs, New York. 
Albany Tile Works—C. & W. McCammon, Albany, N. Y. 
Sorghum Sugar Cane—Hedges, Free, & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Hubbard Squask—James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
Ketchum’s Combined Harvester—R. L. Howard, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cabbage Seed—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 
Prince Albert Potatoes—D. Norton, Jr., Pittstown, N. Y. 
Blood Stoek— William Redmond, New York. 
Country Life—John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, 
Bedding Plants, Dahtias, &c.—C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Seedling Evergreens—-C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N. Y. 
Holton’s “ Six Weeks” Potatoes—Charles C. Holton and E. D 
Hallock, Rochester, N. Y. 
Langstroth on the Bee—A. O. Moore & Co., New York. 

















Farm Drainage—A. O. Moore & Co., New York. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 
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ee ale FFICE,  } 
na han fl »] ; Cc 

a Near 2%; 1850. § 
AND GRAIN. — Heaviness is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the market for Flour and Grain. Flour bes declined 
50 o 15 cts. during the past month, with the exception of choice 
Family Extras, the price of which has been tolerably well sus- 
tained. Wheat js not relatively as much lower as Flour. The 
tendency of both, however, is still downward. Coarse Grain is 
generally lower, with a liberal supply. 

The appearance of the growing Wheat in different parts of the 
country is spoken of as decidedly favorable, and an increased 
vield is regarded as certain, if no unpropitious event should oc- 
cur. It must, however, be borne in mind that it is too early to 
predicate an opinion as to the future crop, The accounts from 
England and the continent of Europe are of the same general 
character. The Wheat plant looks promising, and the weather 
has been very favorable for spring seeding. The threatening 
clouds which hover about the political horizon constitute the only 
gloomy feature in the otherwise cheering prospect. This, we 
must nevertheless admit, is at present a very portentous one. 

The crop of Wheat, in this country last year, has been estima- 
ted at one hundred and eighty million bushels. We regard this 
estimate as an extravagant one, similar in character to many 
statements made in relation to this matter, misnamed statistics. 
The above quantity of Wheat would produce forty million barrels 
of Flour. allowing four and a half bushels per barrel. Suppose 
the population of the country to be thirty millions — an exagger- 
ated estimate — reduce that number four millions for siaves who 
ptobably consume no Wheat Flour, and allow Corn Meal, Oat 
Meal, Rye Flour, and Buckwheat Flour, to be used, generally, to 
an extent which would be equivalent to six million more, and we 
bave an equivalent of twenty million using Wheat Flour exclu- 
sively, These would consume twenty million barrels a year, 
allowing one barrel to each man, woman, and child, which may 
be regarded as a near estimate. Where then is the remaining 
twenty million barrels of Flour, or its equivalent ninety million 
bushels of Wheat? We believe the exports of Wheat, and Flour 
reduced to Wheat, from New York, since the first of September, 
New York exports as much, 


FLOUR 


¢o not exeeed one million bushels. 
or more, than all other ports together. It may be generally con- 
ceded that the Wheat is not in the country? Where then is it? 
The inevitable conclusion is, that no such quantity has been pro- 
duced; and although we have seen higher estimates in former 
rears, We believe that one hundred and eighty million bushels of 
Wheat was never yet produced in these United States in any one 
year. The next crop has been estimated at one hundred and 
fifty-eight million bushels. If it should equal this estimate, we 
telieve there will be a larger disposable surplus than has hereto- 
fore existed in this country. 

PROVISIONS. — Pork, under the influence of large arrivals, 
is lower and without animation. Butter is lower. In other arti- 
cles not much change. 


ROCHESTER MARKET.— April 22. 

FLOUR—Superfine Western, $5@%5.50; extra Genesee and 
Canadian, $6.50@$7.75; market less firm. 

GRAIN—Wheat—but few arrivals, and little doing; white 
Canadian and Kentucky, $1.60@$1.65 ; red, $1.20@ 41.30. Corn, 
T0e@i5e. Barley, 5c. Oats, 45e@ive. Rye, T5e@sve. 

SEEDS—Clover, $4.75@5. Timothy, $2.25@$2.50. Flax, $1.50 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $17.00@818.00. Dressed hogs, $7 
@#i %: retail, 10c. Mutton, 7e by the carcass; retail, 8e@10c. 
Beef—side, 6c; retail, Se@ilc. Hams, 9@10c; retail, 1%. 
Shoulders, Te@Sc; retail, lic. Lard, 10e@lze. Butter scarce 
and firm at 19e@20e; retail, 22@2te. Cheese, Wc@lic. Eggs, 
lle. Potatoes, 3le@A4c; retail, 50ce@62c. 

CATTLE—Live weight, 4%{e@53¥c per Ib. 

SHEEP—$5.00@$6.00 per head. 

HAY—$7@$i1 per ton. Advancing. 


NEW YORK MARKET. — April 22. 
FLOUR—The Market for State and Western Flour is dull. 
Superfine State, $4 85@$5.40; extra do, $5.S0@#6.25 ; Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa superfine, $5@85.40 ; extra do, $5 S@ 
$7.40; shipping brands of Ohio round-hoop, $6.2°@6.40.  Sonth- 
ern Fiour less active; mixed to good Baltimore, 86@&6.0; 
Brandywine, $6.60@%6.65; Georgetown, $6.6°@#6.75; Peters- 
burg city, $7@$S.25; Richmond city, $7 40@$8.50; Gallego and 
Haxall, $9, Canadian Flour, $6.50@§$7.40 for the range of extras, 
Rye flour dull; fine and superfine, $3.60@$4.40. Corn meal in 
oderate demand ; Jersey, $3.90; Brandywine, $4.50; puncheons 


19.50@ $20. 

GRAIN—Wheat dull and lower; white Genesee, $1.50: white 
Michigan, $1.55@$1.65; white Kentucky, $1.70; red Western. 
$1426! ; Milwaukie club, $1.25@#1.30. Rye firm at S%e@ 
8ic. riley dull; State sold at 75c. Oats dull: Virginia, 46ce@ 
48c; Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsvivania, 50e@2c ; State. 52e@ 
53c; Western and Canadian, 53c@5Sc. Corn lower; S8ce@Stigec 
for Jersey and Southern yellow; mixed Western, Sic. 

SEEDS — Clover—red, 7% c@9e per lb. Timothy — mowed, 
$2.25@ $2.37 34 ; reaped, $2.50@$2.75 per bush. Red top, $2,623 
$2.S73¢ per five-bushel bag. 

PROVISIONS—Pork without animation; new mess, $17.25 
$17.373¢; old do, $17; prime, $12.50; thin mess, $16; prime 
mess, $15.25; clear do, #19.50@$%20. Beef in fair demand and 
steady ; country mess, $7.50@$5.75 ; country prime, $6@7; re- 


packed Western, $9.50@$11.50; extra mesa, $12.50@#13. Low 
grades of Beef dull. Beef hams. $15@$17.25. Bacon quiet at 9c. 
Hams, 9c. Shoulders, 6(c@6%e. Lard, 11%¢@11ic. Bute 


ter—new Btate, 14c@20c; Orange Vo., 22ce@ Bec; Ohio, s3¢¢e@l 2c. 
Cheese—fair to prime, 8e@1Uc. 
CATTLE—First quality, 113¢e@12c; medium, 104¢@11c; or- 
dinary, 93¢e@10c; extra, 124¢c. The general average llc. 
SHEEP—Average about $6 per head. Tolerably fair sort, 6e@ 
63¢c per Ib. live weight. 

HOGS—5%@6c per Ib. gross. 

WOOL—Saxony fleece, 58c@62c ; full-blood Merino, 55e@58e ; 
3g to & do., 4Se@50e; native and & do., 42e@45c; extra pulled, 
48c@5ic; superfine do, 48c@45c; No. 1 do., 88e@35e. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. — April 21. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Superfine and extra, 86@%6.00; fancy, 
$6.75@47.25. Rye flour, $4.183¢@$425. Corn meal, $8.873¢ for 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN—Wheat—red, $1.58@$1.56; white, $1.60@#1.65. Rye 
in demand at Sc. Corn firmer; yellow, Sic. Oats, 52e@5se. 

PROVISIONS—Pork lower; new mess, $17.25; old meas, $17 
@$17.12; prime, 212.40@$12.60. Beef in moderate demand; 
country prime, $6.50@$%7 ; country mess $8@89; re-packed mess 
$9.25@#11.25; extra do., $12.50@$13; prime mess inactive at 





$17@$21. Beef hams dull at $14@817 per hhd. Bacon quiet at 
8c@103¢e. Hams, 8e@9¥e. Shoulders, 6¢@6Sjc. Lard quiet 


at llkc@il%ec. Butter and Cheese firm. 
SEEDS—Clover, $5@$5.50 per bushel. 


BUFFALO MARKET. — April 22. 

FLOUR—In limited demand. State, $5@#5.25; Indiaxa, Ohio, 
and Michigan extra, $5.75@86.25; favorite brands of double ex- 
tra, $6@$6.75, 

GRAIN—Wheat steady with a fair demand; Chicago spring, 
$1; Milwaukie club, $1.75@#1.20; Indiana and Obio white, 
$1.40@#1.45; Ohio red, $1.35. Barley quiet; 6Cc@70e for the 
range. Rye firm at 90c. Peas—ordinary, $1.25; Marrowfats, 
$1.873¢. Corn steady with moderate demand at 79c. Oats dull; 
Western, 49¢; Canadian, 51e@52e. 

SEEDS—Clover, $4.75. Timothy, $2.25. 

PROVISIONS—Steady. Mess Pork, $16@$17: prime, $15. 
Shoulders, 65{c. Hams, 934c; sugar-cured, l0e@i03gce. Lard 
firm at ilc@12c. 


CHICAGO MARKET. — April 21. 
FLOUR—Firm but quiet. Sales at $4.50@#5.40 for fair to good 
t 


extra. 
GRAIN—Wheat declining with limited demand; winter red, 
$1.26@$1.27; spring, 9e@9ic. Corn, TOc@i2e. Oats inactive; 
sales at 50c. 
SEEDS—Hungarian and Timothy in good request at $1.60@ 
$1.85 for the latter, and $2 for the former. 
PROVISIONS — Butter—prime dairy, 18¢@28e, searce and 
sought after; common dull at 13¢@16c. Cooma mae limited; 
Weatern Reserve, 11c@12c: York State. %e@ide. Eggs, 11% 
12c. Potatoes active; choice Meshannocks, 80ce@Sic: Pink- 
eyes and Meshannoeks mixed, T0c@ Tbe ; Merinos, /0ce@65c. 
WoOoL—Market firm. Merino and Saxony, 40e@50c; super, 
88c; No. 1, 880. 


CINCINNATI MARKET. — April 20. 
FLOUR—Market heavy and prices easier, with the exception 
of the higher grades, — are well sustained. Superfine, $5.00 
5.70: € . \ 
OE in Ded medy for Wheat; prime white, $1.47@1.50; 
fair to good do, $1.25@$%1.43; red, $1.20@$1.25. Corn—demand 
light, closing dull at 783@79c. Rye steady at 9c. Barley, c@ 


Oats declining ; 58e@55c. 
SEEDS— Market for Clover v y dull and prices deelined, cloe- 
Ul 














WOOL—40cGd55e per lb, 


ing at $4.50. Flax, $1.50. Timothy dull at $2@#2.25. 
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EEDLING EVERGREENS.—For sale, 10,000 
Scotch Pines—fine, strong plants. Price $30 pe? 
Addreas Cc. W. 8 EELYR 
_Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester N.Y 
LOOD STOCK FOR SALE.—One two-yearoid Con y 
B “ Mariner,” out of * Miss Mattie ;” two Alderney Bane by 
one five the other six months old; two pairs “ Shanghai Shea 
_ my 8t WILLIAM REDMOND, 43 Barclay St. New You 
12 CTS. PER PACKAGE —postpaid—Boston Marrow Souas, 


Rnode Island Premium Corn, } ain B : 
{hod em orn, Mountain Bush Beans, Hort. 


PROVISIONS—Market very dull. Mess Pork $16@$17. Ba- 
con 64%c@S8¥ec. Lard in demand at 10%c@l11c for country and 
city; keg lard, 12c. Butter—good demand for fresh at 28¢@2We ; 
inferior dull at 9°@10c. Cheese—demand fair; prime new, 9c; 
and prime old, 9e¢@l0c. Potatoes firm at 65ce@75c on arrival, 
and 80c@90c from store. 


TORONTO MARKET. — April 21. 
FLOUR—Dull, with no demand for export. Superfine, $6@ 
$6.50; fancy and extra, $6.50@ 87. Oatmeal scarce; $7.50@$8. 
GRAIN—Prime Wheat, $1.57@$1.60; inferior, $1.30@ $1.40; 
spring wheat for seed active at $1.85@$1.50; Scotch Fife very } cultural Beans, and White Onion Seed. SUTTON 
scarce at $1 60@$1.70. Barley—supply limited ; T0c@SNc. Rye May, 1859.—1t*? tansom, Luzerne Co. P 
scarce at 70@svc. Peas active at 5v@90c, Oats firm at Oe. — - ~ a » Pa 
SEEDS—Timothy, $1 75@$2.20. PEABODY'S EARLY PROLIFIC DENT CORN —tve 
PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $17@1!8; prime mess, $14@$15; seven ears on a stalk—I15 cts. per ear, or one dollar per ~ 
prime, $12@#13. Smoked Hams, 11%4¢@12e; cured, 9¢@10c; | at the American Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y. quan, 
sides, 8c@¥c. Butter scarce; 25c@2c for the best; tub No. 1, May, 1859.—it J. O. BLOSS & Co, 


20: No. 2 dull at 123%¢¢, Cheese, 12-@123¢c. Potatoes in better on dk. 
apap yo on, 0c@65e. Ey iful at 9c | "JOP ONIONS! TOP ONIONS! TOP ONIONS !—1 
sepply ; good, Tee@ te; oommes, Co We ae T els of Top Onions, in fine order, for sale at ry partene 


lve. Poultry, 40e@50c per pair. e 
OC ATTLE MARK eT —Heet tattle, $8@$9 per 100 Ibs. for the | Dealers and Gardeners. send in your orders to 
best beasts; ordinary. $7@$7.50. Calves. 33 to $5 each. Eheep _mylt J. 0. BLOSS & CO., 76 Main St, Rochester, N, y, 


scarce and dear; $8$@$10 for the best; ordinary, $6@$7. Lambs OLTON’S “SIX WEEKS” POTATO A — 
$2@$2.50 each. Sheep skins, $1.50@$1.75 each; Beef hides, } Jielders; as early as Junes; A ee ten be ds 


_mylt 














$6.5:@$7, firm. Calf skins, 10e@12}¢c per lb. 


\\ 








WOOL—22c@25e per Ib. 
LONDON MARKET.— April ll. 





FLOUR—Market dull. American sour, $4.30@$5.50; sweet, —. 
American white, $1.26@$1.44; red 
Indian corn, 87c@9e for both white and yel. 
SEEDs—Prices remain as previously quoted, with a less active 


GRAIN—Wheat inactive. 
do., $1.23@ 41.33. 


demand. 

PROVISIONS—Hams, 15c@18e. Bacon, 10c@12c. 
24e@30c. Cheese, 12c@tTc. Wheaten bread, per 4 Ibs. loaf, 12c 
@lie. Beef, lue@l4e. Mutton, 10c@14. Veal, 12e@13e. Pork, 
lue@18c per lo. All by the carcass. 


WOOL—English, 28ce@48e; German and Saxon, 56¢@$1.08 ; 


other foreign kinds, 16c@57c for the range. 


LIVERPOOL MARKET. — April 8. 

FLOUR—Western canal. $5@$5.12; Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Ohio, $5.30@$5.90; sour. $4 30@ $4.70. 

GRAIN—Awmerican white wheat, $1.26@$1.60; red do., $1.14@ 
$1 40 per bush. of 60 Ibs. Indian corn—yellow, 88c@90c; white, 
$1@$1.04; mixed, 82e@S4e per bush. of 60 Ibs. 

SEEDS—With free supplies, prices are easier. 
clover, 11¢@13c per Ib. 

WOOL—English, 12e@40c per Ib.; foreign, good demand for 
all useful kinds at full London rates. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET.— April 21. 


s At market, 800 Beeves, 150 Stores, 1200 Sheep and Lambs, 1800 
wine, 

PRICES — Market Beef— Extra. $9.75@$0.00: First quality, 
$8.75; Second. $7.25; Third. $6.00. Milch Cows—$41 @ $42: 
Common, $2¢@$2l. Veal Calves—$4@$7. Yearlings—none. 
Two Years olid—$22@$26. Three Years old—$26@$33. Hides 
T¢c@8c per lb. Calf Skins—14c@l5c per lb. Tallow—7T4¥c@ 
8c. Sheep and Lambs—$1.75@$2.75; extra, $4.00@$7.00 Pelts 
—$1.62@$2.00. Swine—Pigs, 5gce@ic; retail, 6e¢@Sc. 

Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per Ib. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
from live weight agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 34 per cent. 


American red 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such — will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty cents 
a line, or $2 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly 
8000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
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peace ALBERT POTATOES FOR SALE—At $3.50 per 
barrel aboard of cars. Warranted genuine. Address 
May—lt* D. NORTON, Jr., Pitistown, Rens, Co., N. Y. 


\ETS OF THE PRINCE ALBERT POTATO—Sent to any 
address, by mail, on the receipt of four red stamps. 
my 1t* M. L. PARKER, Lyndonville, Orleans Co., N. ¥. 








AB he DORE, en and Counsellor at Law. Scottsville, 
onroe county. N. ¥., will give prompt attenti 
business in Western New York. =o " “a 





Butter, 


white, table potato, eleven months in the year. A few can be had 
of CHAS. C. HOLTON or E. D. HALLOCK, Rochester, N, Y 
_ May, 1550.—1t* i 


USSIA OR BASS MATTS—Selected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitable fr 
Nursery purposes, for sale in lois to suit. by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
August, 1858.—ly* 248 Front Street, New York, 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE.—I offer 1200 acresof rich 
and highly improved land, with good buildings, an abund. 
ance of marl and wood, on Potomac river, Stafford county, Vir. 
ginia, for only twelve thousand dollars. Address . 
May—3t G. B. WALLACE, Fredericksburg, Va, 


MERICAN CABBAGE SEED—0f the PREMIUM FLAT 
DUTCH variety. We can supply Gardeners and the Trade 
in limited quantities, with the seed of the above finest of all Falj 
and Winter Cubbages. Warranted to head solid. $3 per pound, 
my 2t J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 Jobn St., New York 
N ABSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS—for the North 
IN —1,0.0, $2; 6,000, $1U; 10,000, $15. Sent safely by Express, 
Directions tor culture furnished. Our plants have produced good 
crops at the North, even as far as 44°, during years past. 
0. 8. MURRAY & SON, 
May—1t* Twenty Miles Stand, Warren county, Ohio, 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE. — Sweet Potato 
b Plants, Nansemond variety, strong, well-rooted plants, for- 
warded by Express to any point. Per thousand, $2.50; 500, $1.50; 
100, 3734 ets. Plants sent with perfect safety 10:0 miles. Plany 
ready for sending out from the 15th of May onward. Address 
May—2t EMORY LUCE, Ashtabula, Ohio, 


TRICKS OF HORSE DEALERS!! 
BR THE LATE 
“FRANK FORRESTER.” 


TIlustrated. Sent free by mail. Address 
DINSMORE & CO., 9 Spruce st., New York. 








Only 19 cents. 
April—2t* 








RAPES BY MAIL.—Diana, Rebecca, Northern Muscadine 
A Concord, Hartford Prolific, King, Tokalon, Child's Superb, 
and forty-six other sorts of hardy native grape vines for sale. 

Well-rooted plants can be , or for planting, and sent by 
mail, carefully packed in oiled silk, and postage paid, on receipt 
of one dollar each, Delaware and Logan vines at three dollar 
each. Address C. P. BISSELL & SALTER, 
Feb. 1, 1859.—4t. Rochester, N. Y. 


REES AND PLANTS—At the Batavia Nursery, Batavia, 
Genesee county, N. Y. The sabscriber offers for sale a 
general assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Shrubs, Roses, 
Peonias, Dahlias, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, &c., at very 
reasonable prices. Descriptive Catalogues furnished on applica- 
tion. ap2t A. LOOMIS, Batavia, Genesee county, N. Y. 


BEDDING PLANTS, DAHLIAS, &. 
Rochester Central Nurseries. 


= Subscriber would call attention to his fine collection of 
Bedding Plants, offered for sale this spring, embracing 8 
great variety of Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, Salvias, Searle: 
Geraniums, &c.. &c., of the best and newest sorts. 
Also, a large variety of the finest Dahlias in cultivation. 
PHyYGeLivs CAPENS!Is —A limited number of this new and beau- 
tiful plant will be ready for delivery after the ist of May. 
Packing is done in the best and securest manner, and parties 
ordering plants can rely upon receiving them in good order. 
Catalogues sent to all applicants enclosing a stamp for ve 
q ment of postage. It Cc. W. SEELYE, Rochester, N.Y. 
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IN PRESS. 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” 
A GREAT AGRICULTURAL WORK, 
COVERING THE WHOLE GROUND OF 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 


IN PRESS. 


AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


perb illustrations, designed and engraved expressly 
Win 95 for the work, by eminent artists. 


By R. MORRIS COPELAND, Esq. 





UCH a work as the above has long been needed, combining 
S in one volume a whole Library of Facts, and the experiences 
of the best Agriculturists in both hemispheres, brought down to 
the present day, and all arranged in months, so that any cultiva- 
tor of the soil, be he the proprietor of hundreds of acres or of a 
single acre, can have before him a Practica) Manual, or rather an 
Eneyclopedia, divided into months, showing him at a glance just 
what he must do in every month in the year, when to plow, when 
to plant and what to plant, how to plow, and hew to plant, from 
the smallest flower to the cereals which sustain life, Also the 
most complete description of the manner of constructing and man- 
aging Hot Houses, containing a thorough treatise, with full illus- 
trations, on Rose Culture. together with descriptions of the prin- 
cipal Flowers, Plants, and Shrubs, which can be cultivated here, 
and how to cultivate them, and the most elaborate treatise yet 

plished on Lanpscare GARDENING, with numerous plans for 

ying out gardens, or fields, or entire farms, with complete plans 
and descriptions for draining lands, 

Mr. Copeland is well known in bis profession; he has made it 
the enthusiastic study of his life; and probably there is not a man 
living in this country who is better qualified than he for so great 
an undertaking. And that he has acquitted himself nobly in this 

t work which he now offers to the public, we have the testi- 
mony of several of our most distinguished Agriculturists, who 
have examined his proof sheets. 

The work will be published about the 20th of May, in one 
superb 8v0. vol. of 800 pages, with 225 elegant illustrations— 
Prick Ture DoLiars. 

In order, however, to place so valuable a work (which, in the 
language of a gentleman of high culture and extensive experi- 
ence, who has read all the proof sheets, “ contains more and bet- 
ter i tien than any siw books on those subjects,”) within 
the reach of all, we shall issue an edition on smaller paper and 
sell for Two Dottars, depending on large sales to compensate us 
for the large outlay. 

We want a few First RATE AGents, and only a few. We want 
those who have had ewperience in selling books of this high order. 
We will give such a territory sufficiently large to employ them 
constantly for one year. 

All applications should be addressed to the Publishers. 

In ordering single copies by mail, please state which edition is 
wanted. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

May, 1859.—2t 


20 Washington St, Boston. 
LANGSTROTH ON THE BEE. 
An INSTRUCTIVE anv FASCINATING BOOK. 


Unequalled by any other Work in any Language! 
A NEW AND PERFECT SYSTEM OF 
BEE CULTURE. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Address 
A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 


May, 1859.—2t 140 Fulton street, New York. 


FARM DRAINAGE. 
A NEW BOOK, 
By Hox. H. F. FRENCH, or New Hampsnree. 





American Farmers are just awakening to tho vital importance of 


this subject. 
HERE IS THE BOOK TO GIVE THEM LIGHT! 
Wis ss Accenians seereees $1.00, 


Sznr sy Matt, PREPawp, on RECEIPT oF Price. Address 
A. O. MOORE & C9., 


“EVERY BODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY.” 


THE 


Rural Annaal and Horticultural Directory 


To work was started in 1856, by the publisher of the Gene. 
see Farmer. Its great success affords conclusive evidence, 
not only of its intrinsic merit, but of its adaptability to the wants 
of the rural population. A new volurpe, prepared with great care 
and replete with new and valuable matter, is issued each year. 
The fourth volume, for 1859, has appeared, and is a book which 
cannot be too highly reeoommended—alike beautiful, interesting, 
and useful. The articles are all written for its pages by men of 
experience. It is illustrated with seventy-five appropriate and 
beautiful engravings. 
Among its contents may be mentioned able treatises on Under- 
draining Orchards and Gardens, on the Fruits of the Ohio Valley, 
on Fruit Culture in the West, on the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in 
Pots under Glass, on Training Wall and Espalier Trees, on the 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, on the Management of Ducks, 
Geese, and Swans, on British Breeds of Cattle, on the Cultivation 
of Ruta Bagas, &c., &c., and a List of Fruits recommended by the 
Amcrican Pomological Society at its last session, 
The work will be found invaluable to the Fruit Grower, and use- 
ful to every one interested in Rural affairs. 
It is furnished at the low price of Twenty-five Cents,—while it 
contains as much matter as many dollar books. Zvery one who 
owns arod of ground should have it, It is sent pre-paid by mail 
to any address on the receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or post- 
agestamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor 
Of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The back numbers, for 1856, 1857, and 1858, can be furnished 
at twenty-five cents each, postage paid. 
DROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. — PLEASE TO READ 

THIS !—Agents Wanted !—kxtra inducements for 1859!— 
All persons IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT will at once receive 
our Catalogue of Books for the New Year, prepaid, by forwardin 
us their address. Particular attention is requested to the liberal 
offers we make to all persons engaging in the sale of our Large- 
Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about Une 
Thousand Engravings, On receipt of the established price, Six 
Doliars, the Pictorial Family Bible, with a well-bound Subscrip- 
tion Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded by express, at 
our risk and expense, to any central tywn or village in the United 
States, excepting those of California, Oregon, and Texas, Our 
books are sold by canvassers, and are well known to be the most 


saleable. Address, postpaid, ROBEKT SEARS, Publisher, 
May—lt No. 181 William street, New York. 


To FARMERS AND LUMBER DEALERS.—Scribner's 
Ready Reckoner and Log Book is one of the most complete 
and reliable books for measuring al! kinds of saw logs, boards, 

jiank and Jumber of all kinds, that can be found. lis sale has 
-_ constantly increasing ever since its publication, until over 
200,000 copies have been sold. 

No farmer, lumber merchant, or business man, should be 
without a copy, as it contains a large number of useful tables that 
are constantly wanted for reference. Price only 25 cents; five 
copies sent for one dollar, postage paéd. 

Agents end pediers can make a by selling the book. 

Address, EO. W. FISHER, 

ap2t Bookseller and Stationer, Rochester, N. Y. 

















now in press, and to issue about the 15th of April, contains a 
plain and comprehensive Treatise, explaining how to make Sugar 
and Syrup from the Sorghum Cane; together with Reports of In- 
teresting Experiments made throughout the country during the 
last two seasons. It also contains a Catalogue, with cuts and de- 
scriptions, of our Improved Patent Sugar-Cane Mills, Pans, Clari- 
fiers. Furnace Fixtures, Skimmers, Ladies, Thermometers, Pots, 
Saccharrometers, Retorts, Molds, and all the appurtenances requi- 
site in the Sugar-making process On receipt of three posiagu 
stamps. this will be mailed prepaid to any address, 

1t HEDGES, FREE, & CO., No. 6 Main 8, Cincinnati, O. 





LBANY TILE WORKS — Cornre Curvton Avenve anv 
Knox Street, Atsany, N. Y.— The subseribers, being the 
most extensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the United 
States, have on hand, in large or small quantities, for Land Drain- 
ing, ROUND, SOLE, end HORSE-SHE TILE, warrantied su 
rior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and over one foot 
in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on application. 





Agricultural Book Publishers, 


May, 1359.—2t 140 Fulton street, New York. 


May, 1359.—6t C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 
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KETCHUM’S COMBINED HARVESTER. 


KETCHUM’S Improved Combined Machine, “ Iron Frame,” 
with Reel and adjustable Roller. Cut 4 feet 
BO TIGRE, 00s cscccccccccscccccccecccestees 
KETCIIUM’S Improved Two Horse Mower, * Iron Frame,” 
with the adjustable Roller to Cutter Bar,.... 
KETCHUM’S Improved Une Horse Mower, Iron Frame,.. 
SANFORD’S Portable Farm Mill for Grinding Feed for 
Stock, Plaster or Bones for Manure, 
SANFORD’S Portable Plantation, or Hand Hominy Mill,. 

Machines and Mills shipped without extra charge. 

These Machines are simple in construction, have no equal for 
durability aud light draft, are entirely free from all side draft, and 
have no weight upon the horse’s neck. 

This Machine, as improved for 1859, was awarded the first pre- 
mium by the Michigan State Agricultural Society, at its annual 
Fair in September last, as a Reaper and as a Mower. 

The New York State Agricultural Society, at its late Fair, 
awarded it the first premium asa Combined Grain and Grasse 
Harvester. 

Ohio, also, awarded it its best commendation. 

Two Horse Machine warranted to cut from 10 to 15 acres of 
grass or grain per day. 

One Horse Machine warranted to cut from 5 to 8 acres of grass 
per day. 

All orders will receive prompt attention. 

R. L. HOWARD, 
Manufacturer anc Proprietor, Buffale, N. Y. 


Price three dol- 


80 
$ 20 


I have for sale pure Hungarian Grass Seed. 
lars per bushel. 

kmery’s One and Two Horse Railroad Powers for sale at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, adding transportation from Albany. 
May, 1859.—3t R. L. HOWARD, 





BOARDMAN, GRAY, & CO.’S 
NEW SCALE PIANO FORTES! 


Perfect in musical qualities and mechanism, and baving 
our New Patent Improvements of the 

Insulated Iron Rims, Corrugated Sounding 

Board, &c., 
Making them the most perfect and desirable PIANOS made in 
the world, 

All sizes, from 6 to 74{ octaves; and all prices, from $125 to 
$800. according to size and finish, Will be sold at very LOW 
PiICES FOR CASH, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

Please call and examine them at our MUSIC HALL, Nos, 468 
aud 470 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Iltustrated Price Lists and Cireulars furnished on application. 


May—It BOARDMAN, GRAY, & CO., Albany, N. Y. 





The Celebrated 


HUBBARD 
SQUASH. 


Seed for sale by the 
subscriber, who first 
introduced this new 
variety to public ro- 
tice, and gave it its 
name. It is pro- 
nounced, by Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder 
and Hon. Edward 
Everett, to be the 
richest squash they 
have ever tasted; and 
by the New England 
Farmer, Boston Cul- 
tivator, the Home- 
stead, and the entire 
agricultural press of 
the North, to be the 
driest, sweetest, and 
richest-flavored of all 
equashes. 

For a single pack- 
age of seed, with di- 
rections for cultiva- 
ting, 25 cents. 

Dealers wishing to 
sell on commission 
promptly supplied 
with packages, circu- 
tars, &c., on applica- 
tion to the subscriber. 

May, 1859.—1t 


PEeoviAN GUANO,.—No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Government 
. brand and weight, direct from Peruvian agents, in quanti- 
ties to suit purchasers, at the lowest market price. 

March, 1859.—38 <A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff St, New York. 





JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 








ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKs, 


HYDE & WRIGHT’S PATENT HORsE 


OR CULTIVATOR PLow, — ”= 









Designed, and better adapted than any other implement 
ing Corn, Broom Corn, Potatoes, Cotton, or any other ¢ 
quiring the use of the Horse or Hand-Hoe. It has proved k “4 
the most valuable implement yet invented for the py oD 
tended. It has been in use in Western New York for the pest re 
years. Its great utility has been demonstrated in the fact that . . 
day to the acre, with a man and horse, is all the expense of cul. 
vating and hocing a field of corn for the season. "Ifused aun, 
rected, hand-hoeing, in nine cases out of ten, may be entirely dis. 
pensed with. We have numerous certificates of the most Gatisfa 
tory character, Which we would be happy to show the pubhe 4 

Price, $8; —— and polished, $3.50. No farmer should be 
without one. They are having an unlimited sale. Sold at whole 
sale and retail. 


_IMPROVED THRESHING MACHINES ayp 
HORSE POWERS. 


for hoe 





The above cut isa representation of the justly celebrated PITTS 
MACHINE FOR THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 


at one operation. It is the best Machine _ existence. 
The following cut represents an improved, all iron, EIGHT 0 
TEN HORSE POWER. , 





As a superior and every way reliable Horse Power, the abové 
stands unrivalled. 

We eall attention to the fact that we are now manufacturing the 
above Machines, at Rochester, N. Y.. in a more substantial and 
durable manner than any hitherto built in this city, having all the 
latest improvements. 

We also make Pitts’ celebrated DOUBLE PINION EIGHT 
OR TEN HORSE POWERS. 

ONE HORSE MOWER. 

We offer Stoddard’s Mower to the Farmer as preferable to every 
other Mower. It will cut salt, tame, or prairie grass; will do iis 
work well; does not clog; will cut as much per hour, with one 
horsé, a8 any other Mower with two horses. Its draft in cutting 
is only from 80 to 110 Ibs. Cuts 4 ft. 2inebes. Price, $100. 


ROCHESTER CUTTING BOX. 

All who are in want of a Feed Cutter, adapted equally well to 
the cutting of all kinds of fodder, will find our Cutting Box in all 
respects to answer their wants. A. GOR . 

May, 1859.—1t 68 South St. Paul street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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WHEELER, MELICK, & CO., 
PROPRIETORS 


New York State Agricultural Works, 


rs of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powers, and 
an — and Planters’ Machinery for Horse Power use, 


and Owners of the Patents on, and principal 
Makers of, the following valuable Machines. 


WHEELER'S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER 
AND 


Improved Combined Thresher and Winnower, 
(Stown in the Cut.) 


Our first Combined Thresher and Winnower was invented and 
made in 1851. Continued experiments resulted, in 1857, in the 
nt 
Wueexzr’s Iuprovep Patent Compinep THRESHER AND 
WINNOWER. 


This Machine is a model of simplicity and compactness, and i® 
made in the most substantial manner, so that its durability equals 
its efficiency and perfection of work. Its capacity, under ordinary 
circumstances, has been from 125 to 175 bustiels of wheat, and 
from 200 to 300 bushels of oats, per day. It works all other kinds 
of grain equally well, and also threshes and cleans rice and timo- 
thy seed. Price $245. 


WHEELER'S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER 


AND 
Overshot Thresher with Vibrating Separator. 


This ig a One-Horse Machine, adapted to the wants of medium 
and small grain-growers. It eeparates grain and chaff from the 
straw, and threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of wheat, or twice as 
many oats, per day, without changing horses—by a change, near- 
ly double the quantity may be threshed. Price $128. 


WHEELER'S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER 
AN 


D 
Overshot Thresher with Vibrating Separator. 


This Machine is like the preceding, but larger, and far two 
horses. It does double the work of the single machine, and ‘is 
adapted to the wants of large and medium grain-growers, and 
persons who make a business of threshing. Price $160. 


Also, Civéilar and Cross-Cut Sawing Machines, Clover 
Hullers, Feed Cutters, Mowers and Reapers, Horse 
Rakes, and other Farming Machines. 


Our Horse Powers are adapted in all respects to driving every 
kind of A tural and other Machines that admit of being driven 
by Horse Power, and our Threshers may be driven by any of the 
ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in use. #*br is sold separately. 

To peeps wishing more in‘ormation, and applying by 
mail, we will forward a Circular containing such details as pur- 
chasers mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen having our Ma- 
chines, in every Biate and Territory. 

Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Ag- 
ricultural Machinery 24 years, and have had longer. larger, and 
more extended and successful experience than any other house. 

All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 
may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for trial. 

2 Orders from any part of the United States and Territories, 
or @anada, accompanied with satisfactory references, will be filled 
with promptness and fidelity; and Machines, securely packed, 
will be forwarded aseenies to instructions, or by cheapest and 

I 





best routes. IEELER, MELICK, & CO., 
May, 1859,—1t Albany, N. Y. 
GRICUL' A large assortment, at 


44 manufacturer's prices, consisting of Endless Chain Horse- 
Powers aud Threshers, Excelsior Fan Mill, Hay and Straw Cut- 
ters, Churns, Corn Shellers, Seed Sowers, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Road Scrapers, Iron and Wood Beam Piows, &c., &c. 

for a catalogue. A. LONGETT, 
84 Cliff street, New York. 


GLADDING’S HAY ELEVATOR. 
Patented May LU, 1858. 


HIS Horse Pitch Fork possessess meny important advan’ 

over all other Forks, among which are the following: e 
tines being allowed to drop to discharge its load, the tilting of the 
handle, as in other Forks, is avoided ; henee, bay can be unload- 
ed with the utmost facility and ease into shed windows or beneath 
purline beams, and other places where other Horse Forks can 
not be used. It can in all cases be managed with greater ease 
than any other Horse Fork. It is equally opeates to stacking. 
With this Fork, a ton of hay can be unloaded in from five to 
seven minutes. Price $12, everything included. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

I hereby certify that I have witnessed the operation of C. E. 
Gladding’s Patent Horse Pitch Fork, and am tree to say that I 
esteem it a - acquisition to the agricultural department. Its 
simplicity, durability, perfect operation, and comparatively trifling 
expense, recommends it to the farmers of our country. 

onnsy, N. Y., Aug. 81, 1858. A. B. DICKINSON, 

Having been acquainted with Horse Power Pitchforks for seve- 
ral years, and having witn the operation of Mr. Gladding’s 
Patent Improvement of the same, I cheerfully recommend it to 
the farming community as decidedly the best that I am acquaint- 
ed with. A. E. KAPP. 

NorruuMBer.anD, Pa., Oct. 1, 1858. 

We hereby testify that we have for some years been using the 
common Horse Power Pitchfork, and have seen C. E. Gladding’s 
Patent Improvement, and do most cheerfully recommend it in 
every respect a decided advantage. SAMUEL LEVERICH, 

February 15, 1859. B. 8. CARPENTER. 


The above testimonials are selected from many others, the sign- 
ers being generally known as distinguished agriculturists, All who 
have seen it operate, agree in the above opinion of its merits, 

This Fork has taken the First Premium at every Fair at which 
it bas been exhibited, including the State Fairs of Pennsylvania 
and New York for 1858, 

State and County Rights for Sale. 

Address [*] C. E. GLADDING, Troy, Bradford Co., Pa. 


BURRALL’S CORN SHELLER 

HAS long been extensively known 
and approved as the best band 
sheller in use. It is the only one 
that shells clean and SEPARATES 
the corn from the cob at the same 
operation, It is simple, strong, and 
durable, being all of iron. ce 
$12 Liberal discount to dealers. 
All orders or inquiries will receive 
prompt attention from 

BURRALL, SNYDER, & CO.., 

successors to Thomas D. Burrall,) 

fanufacturers of Shellers, Mowers, 
‘Reapers, Clod-Crushers, and vari- 
ous other Farm Implements, Gene- 
va, Ontario county, N. Y. ap2t 


HO. HERD AT AUCTION.—Having sold my 
Gat. i Ridge, Dutchess county, N. Y., L will offer 
for sale at auction, m pon | Herd of SHORT HORNED CAT- 
TLE, consisting of about thirty-five head of papacy animals. 
Among them wil be the unrivalled Bull, “Tighflyer,” 578 ; also, 
stock sired by him, as well as the “ Earl of Warwick,” 465. The 
sale will take plage at Dover Plains, on the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad, on the 10th day of May next, at 12 o'clock. 

Catalogues of Pedigrees may be had after the 10th day of 
March, at the offices of the American Agriculturist, New -York, 
Country Gentleman, Albany, Ohio Farmer, Cleve and, Boston 
Oultivator, and of the subscriber. SAMUEL T. TABER. 

Mineola, Queens Co., N. Y. ap 2t 


P. 8. No animals will-be disposed of before the sale at auction. 

















) OTICE.—Virginia Farms for sale. Ap 
aps 


ly to 
CORNELIUS GUABD, Bowdalls Office, Va. 





UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME— BONE DUST—For sale 
S by mrs A. LONGETT, 8 Cliff street, New York. 
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GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1859. 


Premiums for the Half Volume. 


Tueke are many farmers in every town in the United States 
and Canada, who are not now taking any agrigulturabpaper. In 
order to reach this large class, we have conéluded to take sub- 
scriptions for the coming half volume of the Genesee Farmer, 
commencing with the July and ending with the December 
number. 

Terms.—We will send the Genesee Farmer for the coming 
half year—July to December inclusive —single subscribers, 25 
cents ; five copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book 
the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory, prepaid by 
mail, to the person getting up the club; eight copies for $1.50, 
and a Rural Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up 
the club; sixteen copies for $8, and a Rural Annual and an 
extra copy of the Farmer for a year, or two for the half volume, 
to the person getting up the club. 

CASH PREMIUMS 
For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

We also offer the following Cash Premiums for the greatest 
number of subscribers for the coming half volume, sent in by the 
15th day of October: 

1, TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
send us the largest number of subscribers, (at the lowest club 
price of 18% cents each,) before the 15th day of October, 1859. 
(The order with the money must be received, not mailed, on or 
before the 15th of October.) 

2. FIFTEEN DOLLARS te the person who shall send us the 
second highest list, as above. 

8 TEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
third highest list, as above. 

4. NINE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fourth highest list, as above. 

5. ELGHT DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fifth highest list, as above. 

6. SEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
sixth highest list, as above. 

7. SIX DOLLARS to the person who shall send us_ tho 

seventh highest list, as above. 

8 FIVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eighth highest list, as above. 

9 FOUR DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
ninth highest list, as above, 

10. THREE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
tenth highest list, as above. 

11. TWO DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eleventh highest list, as above. 

12. ONE DOLLAR to the person who shall send us the 
twelfth highest list, as above. 

The club need not be all at one post office. We will write the 
names of the subscribers on every paper, and send them to as 
many different post offices as is desired. 

We stereotype each number of the Farmer, and the back num- 
bers of the present half volume can be supplied in the club at the 
same rates as the above (3734 cents for the year). 

We cordially invite Postmasters and all friends of agricultural 
improvement to act as agents for the Genesee Farmer. We will 
cheerfully send them specimen copies, show-bills, &c., if desired. 

Money may be sent at our risk, 
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GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTULY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, XN. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firry Cents a Yaar; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

2 All friends of rural iaprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates asia 
the United States No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 





Postacr.—The postage on the Farmer, sent to any place ia 
the State of New York, paid quarterly in advance, is three cenls 
a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents a yea. 
We pay the American postage on all papers sent to the Canadas 
or any of the other British Provinces, 








Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PuBLISHER AND Prorerstor, 
May 1, 1859. Rocuzerzr, N, Y, 
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